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THE  MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


There  were  few  places  visited  during  my 
Northern  trip  this  summer,  which  gave  me 
more  dehght  and  instruction  than  that  to 
the  Maine  Stale  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  This  college  is  located 
about  one  mile  equi  distant  between  the 
villages  of  Orono  and  Stillwater,  with  the 
Stillwater  river  flov.ing  in  front  of  the  col- 
lege and  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  farm,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Penob- 
scot river.  This  institution  is  admirably 
conducted  by  President  M.  C.  Fernald  and 
a  corps  of  highly  enlightened  and  educated 
professors,  to  all  of  whom  I  was  introduced 
severally  by  the  courteous  president  him- 
self, who  seems  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  show  to  visitors  the  entire  workings 
of  the  college,  both  in- doors  and  out- doors. 
The  farm  contains  375  acres  of  great  nat- 
ural productiveness  and  diversity  of  soil, 
well  adapted  to  the  experimental  purposes 
of  the  institution.  The  principal  buildings 
are  "White  Hall" — the  college  proper — 
the  Laboratory,  and  the  "Brick  Hall,"  and 
the  "Work-shop,"  devoted  to  instruction 
in  three  departments  of  mechanical  work, 
viz :  filing,  forging  and  working  in  wood. 
These  buildings  furnish  desirable  accom- 
modations for  125  students. 

The  library  is  an  excellent  one  of  5,000 
volumes,  and  well  arranged  and  kept  and 


is  steadily  increasing  in  size.  This  library 
has  been  formed  by  individual  contribu- 
tions, chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  ex- 
Governor  Coburn. 

Military  instruction  is  given  by  an  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who,  at  present  is 
Lieut.  E.  W.  Howe,  whose  genial  courtesies 
on  our  return  trip  to  Bangor  we  duly  ap- 
preciate. The  college  has  valuable  appa- 
ratus for  the  departments  of  Physical  Ge- 
ography, Chemistry,  Physics,  Surveying, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Models  have  been  obtained  from 
U.  S  Patent  Office,  and  others  purchased, 
that  serve  lor  purposes  of  instruction. 
There  is  also  a  splendid  and  complete  set 
of  brass  weights  and  measures  of  all  de- 
scriptions recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  furnished  by  act  of  Congress 
to  each  agricultural  college  in  the  Union, 
which  has  received  a  land  grant  from  the 
United  States,  by  applying  for  the  same 
through  the  State  Governor.  By  the  way, 
has  our  State  Agricultural  College  ever  re- 
ceived this  valuable  donation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government?  During  our  inspection  of 
this  college,  we  saw  nothing  that  was  ob- 
jectionable to  any  of  the  senses,  but  all 
was  neat,  clean,  and  admirable,  order  and 
system  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  and 
in  every  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  farm  and  its  appertenancies.  We  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  a  lew  extracts  Irom 
the  report  of  the  farm  superintendent,  Gil- 
bert M.  Gowell,  for  1883  : 

"The  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  and 
their  yields  is  as  follows : 
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Grass  70  acres    155  tons 

Barleys    "   190  bushels 

Oats   20    "   813  " 

Beans  5^    "    56  " 

Potatoes  8"   1190  " 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  and  one- 
half  acres  were  used  in  te>nii^  different 
varieties  of  crops,  seeds,  and  to  garden 
purposes.  Twenty  five  acres  were  seeded 
to  grass  and  clover,  and  a  good  stand 
secured. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  POTATO  SEEDING. 

Very  large  and  very  small  potatoes  were 
selected  and  planted  whole.  Medium  sized 
ones  were  cut  through  the  center,  leaving 
seed  end  on  one  piece  and  stem  on  the 
other,  and  all  planted  alike. 

large  small 
Large  potatoes  yielded  per  plat  135  lbs  16  lbs. 
Small      "  "  "       90  "        8  " 

Seed  end  '*  "  "      151   "      16  " 

Stem  end "  "  "      150  "        8  " 

Fertilizer  and  feeding  tests  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  year,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  given  hereafter  in  the 
Maryland  Farmer. 

ANIMALS. 

"Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  stock,  and  there  are  now  forty 
cattle,  twenty-four  of  them  being  thorough- 
bred. 

"In  managing  the  stock,  it  receives  nearly 
all  its  food  from  the  barn  throughout  the 
year,  but  little  dependence  being  placed 
upon  the  very  limited  pasturage  aside  from 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  recreation. 

"There  has  been  an  average  of  twenty- 
two  cows  and  heifers  in  the  dairy  during  the 
year.  They  have  furnished  117,695  lbs. 
of  milk,  109,290  lbs.  of  which  have  been 
made  into  butter,  producing  6,017  ^^js., 
thus  requiring  18.25  ^t)s.  of  milk  to  produce 
one  pound  of  butter.  Had  no  milk  or 
cream  been  sold,  the  amount  of  butter  to 
each  cow  must  have  approximated  very 
closely  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

Butter  sold  for  $1,839  73 

Milk  and  cream  sold  for   236  91 

Value  of  calves  at  birth   130  00 

Total,   $2,206.64 

"This  gives  a  gross  income  to  each  cow 
of  $100.30.  More  than  one  half  of  these 
animals  are  young,  not  yet  having  arrived 
at  maturity." 

In  conversation  with  President  Fernald, 
we  learned  that  at  this  time  there  were  82 
students  in  daily  attendance  in  the  differ- 
ent classes.    There  is  a  nice  reading  room 


for  literary  recreation  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  fur- 
nished mostly  gratuitiously,  among  which 
will  be  found  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

LABOR. 

"It  is  a  characteristic  f  -ature  <^f  the  col- 
lege, that  it  makes  pro\  i>ion  for  Libor,  thus 
combining  practice  with  theory,  manual 
labor  with  scientific  culture. 

"The  maximum  time  of  required  labor 
is  three  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week. 

In  the  lowest  class  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  farm,  and  they  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  labor  accord- 
ing to  their  industry,  faithfulness  and 
efficiency,  the  educational  character  of  their 
labor  being  also  taken  into  account,  The 
maximum  price  paid  is  ten  cents  an  hour. 
The  labor  is  designed  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  educational,  so  that  every  student 
may  become  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of 
labor  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

The  students  of  the  three  upper  classes 
carry  on  their  principal  labor  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  drawing  rooms,  the  work  shops, 
or  in  the  field,  and  for  it  they  receive  no 
pecuniary  consideration,  since  their  labor 
is  of  a  purely  educational  character." 

This  course  is  designed  to  fit  young  men 
to  follow  agriculture  as  a  profession,  with 
success,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for  the 
intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

To  this  end,  the  curriculum  of  studies  is 
largely  scientific  and  technical,  not  omitting 
however,  those  branches  that  have  been 
referred  to  as  pertaining  to  social  and  civil 
relations. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given 
largely  by  lectures,  and  embraces  subjects 
of  great  practical  importance  to  the  farmer, 
which  are  briefly  explained  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

Agricultural  Engineering ;  Agricultural 
Chemistry  ;  Landscape  Gardening ;  Culti- 
vation of  Cereals  ;  Dairy  Farming ;  Sheep 
Husbandry;  Botany  ;  Chemistry  ;  Zoology 
and  Entomology. — In  Zoology,  the  larger 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  taken 
up  and  described  in  lectures  which  are 
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illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  models, 
or  the  objects  themselves,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  make  critical  studies  of 
typical  animals  of  each  group.  The  stud- 
ies in  Entomology  are  conducted  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

The  subject  of  Bee- Keeping  is  taken  up 
quite  at  length  ;  the  different  kinds  of  bees 
in  a  swarm,  their  habits,  anatomy,  and  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  different  products 
are  all  described  and  illustrated  by  means 
of  elaborate  models,  while  artificial  swarm- 
ing, the  mode  of  hybridizing  a  swarm,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  same,  with  the  most 
approved  methods  now  in  use  for  the  care 
and  management  of  bees,  are  also  fully 
described. 

Comparative  Anatomy  ;  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  ;  Law  ;  and  the  course  in  Science 
and  Literature  incl'ides  French  and  Ger- 
man, the  general,  mathematical,  and  most 
of  the  scientific  studies  of  the  agricultural 
course. 

No  one  can  visit  this  institution  without 
being  delighted  and  instructed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  rapidly  old 
prejudices  against  so-called  'book-farming' 
are  giving  away.  Farmers  could  always 
see  the  advantages  and  propriety  of  higher 
education  and  book-learning  for  profes- 
sional and  scientific  men,  but  could  not  or 
would  not  see  any  reason  in  the  scholarly 
education  of  thobe  who  were  intended  for 
agricultural  pursuits  alone.  If  an  educated 
or  scientific  man  made  a  test  of  certain 
theories  by  an  experiment  and  failed,  it 
was  hailed  by  the  mass  of  farmers  as  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  dogmas  that 
book- farming  was  all  humbug.  They  failed 
to  see  that  it  would  be  no  experiment  at 
all,  if  all  succeeded  in  each  of  their  trials 
and  tests  of  theories.  And  it  is  hard,  even 
in  this  enlightened  day  to  make  our  farm- 
ers believe  that  the  only  way  to  progress 
in  agriculture  is  by  constantly  experiment- 
ing with  seeds,  plants,  manures,  soils,  &c. 
Failures  in  one^  often  lead  to  wonderful 


results  in  others.  One  failure  often  is  the 
promoter  and  cause  of  other  tests  that  are 
beyond  measure  successful.  Who  are  to 
blame  mosdy  for  this  suppression  of  agri- 
cultural light  ?  The  farmers  themselves  as 
a  rule.  In  our  own  State,  as  seen  in  nearly 
all  other  States,  the  farmers  in  Legislative 
bodies,  readily  vote  appropriations  for 
genei  al  purposes  of  any  character,  but  when 
an  appropriation  is  asked  for  educating 
the  farmers's  sons,  they,  as  a  body,  put 
their  foot  down  on  it,  and  if  passed  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  the  votes  ol  liberal  minded, 
educated  professional  men  or  scientists  that 
usually  hold  the  control  by  reason  of  their 
enlarged  views,  of  every  legislative  body. 
I  trust  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  our 
farmers  will  be  willing  to  uphold  our  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  learning,  both  by 
individual  encouragement  and  by  legisla- 
tive endowments.  W. 

Early  Opposition  to  Reapers— Some 
of  our  readers  would  scarcely  credit  the 
fact  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  first 
reaping  machine  introduced  into  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  was  burned  by  a  mob  of  labor- 
ers who  viewed  it  as  a  device  to  take  away 
their  means  of  making  good  wages  in  har- 
vest time  by  hand  reaping.  All  that  is 
changed  now,  and  every  appliance  for  les- 
sening toil  and  cheapening  the  necessaries 
of  life  is  looked  on  as  a  public  blessing,  but 
the  railroad,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  sewing 
machine,  and  the  reaping  machine  had  all 
to  overcome  ignorant  opposition  at  their 
introduction. — Ex. 


The  Farmer's  Gazette  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  a  late  issue  states  the  food  equiva- 
lents of  a  pound  of  flesh  as  follows.  "If 
you  want  a  pound  of  flesh  matter,  true  and 
dry — no  waste — introduced  into  an  animal, 
you  can  get  it  from  3  lbs.  of  decorticated 
cotton  cake,  from  4  lbs.  of  linseed  cake, 
from  4  lbs.  of  rape  cake,  from  4 J  lbs  of 
beans,  from  5^  lbs.  of  undecorlicated  cot- 
ton cake,  from  5^  lbs.  of  oats,  from  8  lbs. 
maize,  from  8  lb ,  of  locust  beans,  from  45 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  and  from  130  lbs.  of  tur- 
nips. As  to  grass — i  lb.  of  flesh  will  be 
got  from  35  lbs.  of  the  best  grass,  from  30 
lbs.  of  clover,  and  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  hay, 
— Maine  Farmer^ 
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Farm  Work  for  November. 

While  the  greater  part  of  Autumn  has  been 
favorable  to  many  farm  operations,  the  weather 
was  so  dry  in  August  and  September  that  the 
land  in  many  localities  could  not  be  plowed  or 
got  in  order  for  the  usual  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
and  hence  its  being  sown  has  been  uncommonly 
late,  but  we  suppose  all  that  is  to  be  sown  of 
this  crop  has  been  done,  and  wc  hope,  well  done. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  crop  pays 
better  than  wheat  for  the  care  and  judgment 
displayed  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  its  reception.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rye. 
It  is  even  now  not  too  late  to  sow  rye,  if  the  land 
be  put  in  proper  condition,  tho'  it  is  best  to  sow 
this  crop  early — if  amongst  the  growing  corn  at 
its  last  working,  or  well  cultivated  between  the 
rows  in  August,  before  the  grass  takes  possession. 
Tobacco. 

The  weather  duriug  this  month  is  usually  fine 
for  curing  tobacco.  See  that  it  has  all  the  day 
air  and  sunshine  possible.  On  the  approach  of 
damp  or  a  rainy  spell,  or  during  high  winds,  the 
houses  should  be  fastened  up  tight.  It  is  too 
common  an  error  to  have  the  weatherboarding 
with  a  piece  of  one  or  more  inches  between  the 
planks,  or  with  windows  open,  a  leaky  roof,  and 
other  contrivances  to  let  in  dampness,  rain  and 
snow,  and  thereby  secure  more  damage  to  the 
crop  than  it  would  cost  twice  over  to  remedy 
these  defects.  A  tobacco  house  should  have 
plenty  of  tight-shutting  windows  and  doors,  and 
be  as  weather  proof  as  a  dwelling,  and  should  be 
under  lock  and  key. 

Corn. 

Husk  out  and  put  in  a  corn  crib  as  soon  and 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  when  it  is  dry  enough 
Do  not  loft  it  when  wet  and  separate  the  soft 
corn  from  the  sound  long  cars  Neglect  not  to 
secure  in  large,  well  put  up  and  tied  shocks,  the 
fodder,  or  haul  and  rick,  close  to  your  barnyard, 
all,  or  at  lenst  a  large  quantity,  to  be  fed  during 
bad  weather  in  winter. 

Stocb. 

Protect  all  stock  against  cold  nights  and  stormy 
weather.  Feed  your  milch  cows  high  on  pump 
kins  and  vegetables,  with  some  cow-feed  or  short 
corn.  Your  fattening  hogs  must  be  penned, 
kept  clean  and  dry,  well  fed  with  a  variety  of 
grain,  vegetables  and  swill  Allowed  constant 
access  to  clean  water.  Givdhem  rotten  wood, 
charcoal  and  sometimes  a  little  sulphur  in  their 
food,  with  a  little  salt  daily.  All  stock  should 
have  a  plenty  of  salt,  and  ashes  eoraietimes  mixed 
with  salt 


Orchards. 

Gather  winter  pears  and  apples,  carefully,  and 
put  right  away  in  good  barrels  and  head  up  tight, 
set  in  a  cool  and  dry  cellar  or  in  an  open,  airy 
room.  Plant  out  more  fruit  trees  ot  all  choice 
sorts,  if  you  have  not  already,  an  amply  quantity 
of  growing  and  bearing  trees,  of  best  variety  of 
the  different  sorts  of  fruits.  Plant  nut-bearing 
trees.  Chestnut,  Filbert,  Pecan,  Walnuts,  Shell- 
barks,  &c. 

Sbelters. 

Shelters  of  all  sorts,  ought  to  be  put  in  order, 
or  new  ones  made  for  the  comfort  of  all  kinds  of 
stock  when  the  cold  rains  and  first  snows  come. 
It  is  the  cold  storms  of  late  fall  months,  catching 
the  stock,  unprotected  and  shelterless,  that  do 
incalculable  injury.  Few  men  are  aware  of  what 
they  lose  by  not  sheltering  their  animals  earlier 
in  the  season  than  is  the  common  practice. 

Shelters  should  be  made  tight  and  comfortable, 
and  open  to  the  South,  that  is  for  8  feet  in  height, 
For  mules,  such  sheds  are  preferable  to  close 
stables,  and  frr  young  stock  and  sheep.  Long 
provender,  such  as  corn  fodder,  can  be  fed  more 
easily  than  in  narrow  stalls  of  the  stables.  Of 
coui  se,  this  mode  of  shelter  is  suitable  more  es- 
pecially to  mild  climates  of  the  South,  and  even 
to  most  of  the  Middle  States  As  cheap  as  com- 
mon plank  is  now,  it  is  more  economical  to  build 
such  shelters  with  posts  and  boards  than  the  old 
way  of  doing  so,  with  brush,  corn-stalks,  straw, 
&c.,  which  was  both  slovenly,  ill-looking,  and 
often  very  inefficient  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Cleanliness,  air,  light,  and  dryness,  are  essentials 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  animals.  All 
which  can  be  obtained  by  ihe  structure  of  neat 
and  well  built  sheds,  saving  the  cost  of  the  more 
costly  stables,  or  pretentious  barns,  which  are 
ornamental  and  useful,  and  proper  if  the  owner 
can  afford  it. 

Under  these  shelters  should  be  a  deep  bed  of 
dry  leaves  or  straw  which  ought  to  be  removed 
as  often  as  they  become  wet  or  filthy,  and  a  fresh 
supply  provided.  In  this  way  tons  of  fine  ma- 
nure can  be  accumulated  during  winter,  and  the 
stock  kept  apart,  which  is  often  requisite.  Colts 
of  different  sexes,  brood  mares,  sheep,  hogs  and 
(calves,  each  should  be  in  separate  lots  or  fields. 
All  should  have  twice  a  week  an  ounce  per  head 
of  salt  and  ashes  mixed  in  equal  parts.  This 
mixture  has  been  found  excellent  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  all  farm 
stock  during  winter. 

Ice. 

See  that  ice  ponds  are  in  order  and  ice  houses 
are  clean,  and  all  things  prepared  to  embrace  the 
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first  good  freeze  that  comes,  which  usually  occurs 
fore  the  uew  year.  Let  not  the  first  freeze  pass 
without  getting  your  ice.  Comfort,  and  maybe 
health,  next  year  will  depend  upon  it. 

Milcti  Cows. 

Feed  these  generously,  and  make  all  the  butter 
you  can  this  month,  for  winter  use 


Garden  Work  for  November. 


Winter  Spinach,  Corn  S<il  id  and  Winter  Kale. 
See  tbat  all  these  are  free  from  grass  and  weeds, 
the  soil  light  and  stirred  Avith  the  rake  The 
plants  must  stand  four  inclies  apart,  each  way, 
in  Ihe  beds,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Cut  down  the  haulm  and 
burn  it.  Fork  the  bed  over  lightly,  and  free  it 
from  grass  and  weeds,  then  cover  with  rather 
coarse  manure.  A  liberal  spread  of  salt  and 
some  wood  ashes  may  be  also  given,  or  at  any 
time  during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  Now 
and  again,  in  March  would  not  hurt — it  loves 
salt  and  potash. 

Celery. — Attend  well  to  celery ;  earth  it  up  for 
blanching. 

Endives  —  The  same  course  as  to  celery  pursue 
with  the  endive. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  salading  in  frames 
for  winter  us. 

Raspberry  Roots  may  still  be  planted. 

Cuttings  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  ete. 
— Cuttings  of  these  will  strike  well  if  planted  in 
a  warm  situation  and  protected  from  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  Plant  the  cuttings  up  to  one  eye  in 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Those  that  take  root 
should  remain,  kept  free  from  weeds,  until  next 
autumn,  when  they  can  be  taken  up  and  trimmed 
and  planted  where  they  are  to  stand  permanently. 

Winter  Cabbages — Take  these  up  and  bury 
them  or  set  in  rows  close  together  and  build  a 
fodder  house  over  them,  with  a  door  at  one  end. 

Destroy  all  weeds,  and  work  up  the  vacant 
beds  by  deep  spading.  Sow  agricultural  salt  at 
the  rate  of  5  bui-hels  per  acre  over  the  newly 
spaded  beds,  and  give  them  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure.  Leave  in  the  rough  state  until  wanted 
in  spring.  The  frost  and  the  manure  will  dis- 
solve all  stifi"  clods  and  a  hard  clayey  bed  will 
become  pulverized  by  spring  hketo  an  ash  heap 
By  this  fall  work,  labor  will  be  saved  next  year, 
and  a  product  obi  ained  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
that  under  the  old  system  would  require  an  acre 
«r  more. 


The  Results  of  Fish  Culture. 


The  Washington  Star  says : — One  of 
the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  fish  com- 
mission, recently  issued,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  by  Marshall  Mc- 
Donald of  results  of  fish  culture  already 
attained : 

CARP. 

The  carp,  wherever  planted  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  receiving  reasonable 
care  and  attention,  have  grown,  bred  and 
I  multiplied  rapidly.    Thirty  thousand  dis- 
I  tinct  bodies  of  water  in  every  section  of  the 
I  United  States  have  been  occupied-  with 
I  this  fish.    These  represent  an  aggregate 
I  area  of  100,000  acres  of  waste  water  which 
!  have  been  converted  to  profitable,  almost 
j  spontaneous,  production,  yielding,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  20,ooo,co3  pounds  of 
food  per  annum,  and  adding  $1,000,000 
annually  to  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  country, 

BLACK  BASS. 

The  black  bass  has  been  acclimated  in 
all  of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and 
while  not  increasing  the  aggregate  food 
product  of  the  areas  occupied  by  them, 
the  introduction  of  this  game  fish  has  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
of  various  sections  by  attracting  sportsmen 
and  summer  residents. 

TROUT. 

The  mountain  sections  of  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have  their 
game  and  fish  well  preserved  through  the 
efforts  of  the  state  fish  commissioners  ;  the 
trout  streams  being  kept  up  by  artificial 
propagation  or  planting,  and  by  protec- 
tion. The  summer  visitors  who  are  drawn 
to  this  region  by  the  fame  of  its  hunting 
and  fishing  leave  there  annually  $15,000,- 
000  according  to  the  statement  of  the  New 
Hampshire  commissioner.  The  larger 
part  ol  this  is  to  be  credited  to  the  efforts 
in  artificial  propagation  systematically 
carried  on  there. 

CALIFORNIA  SALMON. 

The  efforts  to  acclimate  tliis  species  on 
the  Atlantic  slope  and  in  the  Mississippi 
basin  have  proved  abortive,  unfavorable 
temperature  conditions,  as  1  have  else- 
where shown,  having  militated  against  suc- 
cess. This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  in  acclimation  rather  than 
m  fish-culture,  the  artificial  propagating 
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and  planting  of  this  species  in  the  Sacre- 
mento  river  having  carried  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  that  riveruptodoublethevolume 
it  had  before  planting  was  inaueurated,  and 
added  to  its  aggregate  value  $300,000  per 
annum. 

WHITEFISH. 

The  propagating  and  planting  of  this 
species  in  the  great  lakes  was  undertaken 
in  the  face  of  a  rapid  decrease,  which  fore- 
shadowed the  exhaustion  of  these  fisheries 
in  a  few  years.  This  decrease  has  been 
arrested,  and  the  product  is  again  slowly 
on  the  increase. 

SHAD. 

The  results  of  the  artificial  propagation 
and  planting  of  shad  cannot,  in  the  absence 
of  accurate  statistics  covering  the  whole 
coast,  be  definitely  stated.  There  is  no 
question  but  the  production  of  the  Chesa- 
peake area  as  a  whole  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  though  causes  determine  local 
lailures  of  the  fisheries  each  season;  local 
statistics,  being  the  only  measure  of  in- 
crease that  we  have,  of  course  can  furnish 
us  no  data  by  which  we  can  determine  the 
general  advance  in  production.  This, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  decreased 
cost  per  pound  of  the  shad  from  season  to 
season  in  the  face  of  a  continually  increas- 
ing demand  brought  about  by  increasing 
population  and  increased  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution, the  price  to-day  in  the  markets 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  being  from 
$12  to  $20  per  hundred  and  from  three  to 
four  cents  per  pound. 


Common  Sense  Farmin;; . 

Is  the  tittle  of  an  essay  by  *'R"  in  the 
Southern  World,  from  which  we  take  the 
iollowing  sensible  extract : 

"As  in  animal  life,  so  it  is  in  plant  life. 
There  are  certain  elements  that  enter  more 
or  less  into  all  plants  or  crops.  As  animals 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  entirely  depen- 
dent on  plants  for  their  appropriate  food 
we  find — as  we  would  naturally  expect — 
that  plants  generally,  (especially  the  ordi- 
nary cultivated  plants)  contain  the  same 
elements  that  are  present  in  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Now,  since  plants  grow  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  atmosphere,  they  must  look 
to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  for  their  appro- 
priate food.  If  there  is  no  plant  food  in 
the  soil  there  can  be  no  growth  and  no 
harvest.    Aye,  more,  if  one  or  more  of  the 


necessary  elements  is  wanting  in  the  soil 
the  crop  will  be  as  total  a  failure  as  if  the 
seed  had  been  planted  on  a  bare  rock  or 
in  a  bed  of  clean  river  sand. 

Now  what  are  these  elements  of  plant 
lood  ?  The  principal  ones  are  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  nitrogen.  There  are  sev- 
eral others,  but  as  they  are  usually  present 
in  great  relative  abundance  in  most  soils, 
it  is  not  necessarv  to  consider  them.  We 
will  confine  our  remarks  at  present  to  the 
three  first  named — phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  nitrogen.  These  may  be  called  the 
prime  elements  of  fertility,  because  soils 
are  usually  more  or  less  deficient  in  them, 
and  they  are  sooner  exhausted  by  contin- 
ual cropping.  Of  these,  nitrogen — though 
entering  into  most  plants  through  their 
roots, — comes  from  the  atmosphere  above 
the  soil,  and  by  a  proper  course  of  farming 
may  be  replenished  from  that  source  in- 
definitely. The  other  two — phosphoric 
acid  and  potash — are  found  only  in  the 
soil  itself,  and  the  supply  can  be  increased 
only  by  adding  them  in  the  form  of  fertili- 
zers, or  by  rendering  the  supply  already 
in  the  soil  soluble  and  available." 


Cotton-seed  Oil. — The  manufacture 
of  cotton-seed  oil  is  a  great  industry  in  the 
South.  There  are  factories  in  all  the  South- 
ern States  except  Florida.  Texas  has 
twenty.  The  oil  is  used  for  the  table  and 
for  illuminating  purposes. 


The  Maryland  Farmer. — We  have 
received  this  book  for  October.  The  ven- 
erable editor  (Mr.  Whitman)  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  recent  trip  in  this 
number.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have  just 
such  a  book,  when  it  can  be  had  for  the 
low  price  of  $1  per  annum,  as  it  gives  them 
valuable  information.  Published  by  E. 
Whitman,  Baltimore,  Md. — Frederick  Ex- 
aminer. 


Tonus:  l»f  en  !— Rea«l  Thi^. 

The  Voltaic  Belt ,  of  Marslnll,  Mich.,  offer 
to  send  their  celebratt  d  Electro- Voltaic  Belt  and 
other  Electric  Appliances  on  trial  for  thirty  days, 
to  men  (young  or  old),  afflicted  with  nervous 
debility,  loss  o(  viti'lity  and  manhood,  and  all 
kindred  troul)les.  Also  for  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, paralysis,  and  many  other  diseases  Com- 
plete lestoiaiion  to  health,  vigor  and  manhood 
cuaranteed  No  r  sk  incurred,  as  thirty  days 
trial  is  allowed.  Write  tbein  at  once  for  illuB- 
trated  pamphlet,  free. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Light  in  the  Horse  Stable. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


This  is  an  important  matter  often  over- 
looked. The  re.-^ult  is  many  blind  horses. 
The  agricultural  papers  tell  the  farmer  time 
and  time  ag^ain  to  make  the  stable  warm. 
This  is  right.  The  horse  stable  should  be 
warm.  The  horse  requires  quarters  warmer 
than  any  other  domestic  farm  animal.  His 
body  is  not  compact,  contains  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  fat,  and  horses 
do  not  lie  close  together  as  some  animals 
do,  the  heat  of  one  body  being  retained  by 
contact  with  others.  But  the  fault  is  almost 
universal  of  making  the  stable  dark  at  the 
same  time  it  is  made  warm.  To  make  it 
warm  it  must  be  made  tight.  Every  crack 
and  hole  is  stopped.  The  windows  are 
closed  with  a  sliding  or  swinging  door  of 
wood  which  excludes  all  the  light.  Here 
is  where  the  trouble  is.  The  horse  is  in 
darkness.  The  eye  has  wonderful  powers 
of  adaptability.  It  accustoms  itself  to  cir 
cumstances  but  not  suddenly.  When  the 
horse  stands  in  a  dark  stable  its  eye  be- 
comes adopted  to  the  darkness.  We  should 
commonly  say  that  its  eye  was  weak.  Then 
the  horse  is  led  into  the  light,  not  unlikely 
the  dazzhng  light  of  the  sun's  rays  reflect- 
ed from  snow.  This  is  trying  to  a  strong 
eye  accustomed  to  ordinarily  brilliant  light. 
What  must  be  its  effect  upon  the  weakened 
eye  ol  the  horse  ?  Certainly  injurious. 
But  every  organ  suffers  as  well  as  the  eye, 
though  perhaps  not  so  severely.  Light  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  health. 
Plants  kept  in  the  dark  lose  their  greenness 
and  cease  to  grow.  Brought  to  the  light 
they  regain  their  color  and  health.  People 
who  live  in  dark  tenement  houses  are  pale 
and  sickly  ;  those  whose  occupations  bring 
them  much  into  the  light  are  rosy  and 
robust.  The  general  health  of  the  horse 
confined  in  a  dark  stable  must  suffer. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  easy.  Put 
a  few  panes  of  glass  into  the  stable  windows. 
These  will  exclude  the  cold  as  well  as 
boards.  Yes,  they  will  admit  warmth  as 
well  as  light.  They  w-ill  cost  only  a  few 
cents.  You  can  make  no  better  investment. 
Try  it.  My  word  for  it,  that  you  will  never 
take  them  out.  Your  horses  will  be  more 
healthy  and  their  eyes  stronger.  Think 
about  it.    Take  a  common  sense  view  of 


the  situation.  That  is  the  trouble.  You 
have  never  thought  of  it  before.  Every- 
body has  dark  stables.  That  does  not 
lessen  the  evil.  Put  glass  in  the  wmdows 
as  you  do  in  your  house. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

The  Atlantic  Marl  Beds. 


Extensive  beds  of  a  calcareous  material 
called  marl,  that  has  been  found  to  be  a 
very  valuable  fertilizer,  existing  thoughout 
eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
in  fact  are  found  at  intervals  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida.  Thus  we  have  ready  to  hand, 
and  but  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in 
some  instances  even  upon  the  surface,  a 
source  of  manurial  wealth  of  priceless  value 
to  the  farmer,  and  yet  so  cheap  that  all 
who  will  work  to  dig  it  may  have  it  in  any 
desired  quantity.  Having  been  denied 
other  minerals  and  metals,  nature  seems  to 
have  given  us  this  to  compensate  for  them 
all,  as  by  it  we  mav  enrichen  our  lands, 
and  make  them  yield  in  their  golden  har- 
vests of  grain  and  fruit  that  wealth  which 
others  dig  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Marl  is  a  species  of  lime,  and  lime  in  any 
of  its  forms,  with  vegetable  matter,  will 
render  any  soil  productive.  Fortunately, 
too,  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  vegetable 
matter  to  use  in  conjunction  with  the  marl. 
We  have  it  in  abundance  in  the  forest 
mould  and  swamp  and  marsh  mud  of 
our  section, — or  may  supply  it  readily  and 
cheaply  by  sowing  some  green  crop  to 
turn  in  upon  the  land,  such  as  peas,  clover, 
millet,  oats,  and  rye.  Having  these  things 
in  quantities  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
lying  adjacent  to  almost  every  farm,  why 
will  not  our  people  utihze  them  before 
spending  such  vast  sums  for  commercial 
fertilizers,  that  can  never  permanently  im- 
prove their  farms  ? 

There  are  millions  of  golden  dollars 
stowed  away  in  the  marl  beds  of  these  At- 
lantic States — dollars  that  farmers  have  not 
been  attentive  enough  to  dig  out  and  utilize. 
Along  the  larger  rivers  this  marl  crops  out 
at  the  surface  in  numberless  places,  so  that 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  place 
his  cart  alongside,  dig  down  with  pick  or 
grubbing  hoe,  shovel  it  hi,  and  take  it  away 
to  the  fields.  In  many  cases  the  marl  lies 
within  the  enclosure,  even  by  the  fieldside, 
I  so  that  the  distance  to  cart  it  is  but  trifling, 
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and  a  great  deal  can  be  got  out  in  a  short 
time.  This  is  the  yellow  marl,  composed 
of  shells  in  different  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  of  yellow  sand  or  clay.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  active  of  all  our  marls,  and 
somewhat  less  of  it  is  applied  per  acre. 
The  shells  are  in  a  finer  slate  than  is  the 
case  with  other  marls,  and  hence  its  value 
is  somewhat  greater.  Further  inland  occurs 
the  blue  marl,  lying  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  swamp  and  bottom  lands, 
and  which  has  to  be  dug  out  at  dry  seasons, 
when  there  is  not  water  enough  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  digging.  Even  then  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  erect  a  rude  sweep 
and  pole,  and  lift  the  inflowing  leakage 
from  the  pits  with  buckets.  This  marl  is 
more  troublesome  to  get  out,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently very  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
hence  pays  well  for  all  that  it  costs. 

The  value  of  all  marls  of  this  class — shell 
marl — is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
decomposed  shells  it  contains,  and  may  be 
tested  in  a  rude  way  by  placing  a  handful 
of  it  in  strong  vinegar  If  the  lumps  fall 
to  pieces,  readily,  and  there  is  considerable 
effervescense,  it  is  good — otherwise  there 
is  too  much  clay,  sand,  or  other  inert  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  generally  rejected.  Any  form 
of  this  calcareous  earth,  however,  makes  a 
tolerable  fertilizer,  and  will  well  repay  its 
extensive  use. 

The  best  way  to  use  marl  is  through  the 
compost  heap,  but  this  necessitates  three 
handlings  where  otherwise  one  will  answer. 
The  readiest  and  least  expensive  mode  is 
to  cart  it  at  once  from  the  pit  or  bank  to  the 
field,  and  spread  it  upon  the  surface  just 
plowed  down  to  a  green  crop,  or  use  it  with 
woods'  litter  or  swamp  muck.  From  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  a 
suitable  application.  More  than  this  might 
''burn"  the  land  less  would  not  be  very  effec- 
tive,though  any  quantity  will  do  some  good. 

With  this  most  excellent  and  cheap  fer- 
tilizer, our  tidewater  section  ought  to  be- 
come as  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
would  if  it  were  more  extensively  and  fre- 
quently used.  Is  it  wisdom  to  ignore  the 
native  resources  because  art  offers  us  other 
helps?  B.  W.j. 


TEACHERS  WANTED— 10  PRINCIPALS, 
12  Assistants,  and  a  number  for  Music,  Art, 
aud  Specialties.  Applicaiion-foi  in  mailed  for 
postage.  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  BUREAU,  Chi- 
cago, III. 


ENSILAGE. 

Any  kind  of  fodder  plants  c^n  be  pre- 
served in  a  silo,  but  what  is  to  come  out  of 
it  will  depend  very  much  on  what  is  put 
into  it.  This  much  may  be  considered 
certain,  that  no  more  food  can  come  out  of 
a  silo  than  is  put  into  it.  When  the  life  of 
vegetation  ends  there  is  an  end  to  the  in- 
crease of  food  in  it,  and  all  changes  there- 
after occuring  tend  to  diminish  rather  than 
to  increase  the  sum  total  of  food  constitu- 
ents in  contains.  Changes  may  occur,  as 
by  cooking  or  fermenting,  by  which  some 
portions  of  food  may  become  availa- 
ble that  would  not  be  available  without 
such  change,  but  any  absolute  increase  of 
food  is  impossible.  If  poor  food  is  put  in, 
it  will  be  poor  food  when  it  comes  out.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
value  of  a  silo  consists  in  preserving,  not 
in  increasing  it,  and  that  whoever  expects 
to  take  out  of  a  silo  more  than  he  puts  in, 
will  be  expecting  an  impossibility. — Nat. 
Live  Stock  Journal. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  amount 
of  ensilage  that  can  be  produced  on  a  given 
space.  A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Cultivator  writes : 

"On  a  piece  of  land  measuring  about 
three-^lths  of  an  acre,  where  sufficient  hay 
would  not  have  been  raised  to  feed  a  cow 
over  four  or  five  weeks,  there  will  be  a 
growth  of  ensilage  corn  enough  to  keep 
two  cows  from  November  till  next  May 
through  the  use  of  the  silo." 


Preserving  Clover  Without  a  Silo. 
—  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  English  scientific  ag- 
ricultural authority,  mentions  in  a  British 
journal  a  most  (as  he  explains)  excellent 
way  of  putting  up  clover  in  a  green  state 
without  a  silo.  The  clover  is  brought  in 
from  the  field  and  placed  upon  the  mow, 
alternating  each  layer  of  a  foot  or  so  in 
depth  with  a  strata  of  dry  straw,  saved  over 
from  a  previous  year  for  that  especial 
purpose.  The  experiments  showed  that 
the  "sweating"  of  the  clover  and  the  al  s  jrb- 
mg  of  this  surplus  moisture  of  the  straw 
increased  the  digestibility  of  both  and  leave 
it  a  distinctive  and  superior  food  value. 
It  would  be  supposed  that  there  would  be 
some  loss  in  carbonaceous  matter,  as  heat 
is  produced  from  this  source,  but  the  re- 
ducing of  the  wood  fibre  of  the  clover  and 
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straw  into  soluble  food  more  than  made  up 
for  the  loss.  It  is  to  he  presumed  that  a 
big  barn  floor  could  be  made  serviceable 
in  putting  up  a  large  amount  of  corn  fodder 
after  this  method  and  thus  extend  the  grain 
feeding  of  the  stock  far  toward  winter. 
Quite  possibly  something  like  this  may  be 
chanced  you  and  the  benefits  of  ensilage 
secured  without  the  present  expense  cl 
stone  pits,  valuable  machinery  and  the 
outlay  of  an  army  of  men  and  teams  draw- 
ing the  ensilage  of  the  pits.  The  experi- 
ment need  not  be  a  costly  one  and  is 
worthy  of  trial. 


Deer  Creek  Farmers^  Club. 


A  HANDSOME,  WELL  IMPROVED  FARM. — 
CAN  LANDS  BE  MADE  RICH  WITH  ARTI- 
FICIAL   FERTILIZERS? — AN  INTERES- 


TING DISCUSSION. 


an 


As  usual,  the  Belair  papers  give 
admirable  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  notable  club  of  Harford  County,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"The  Deer  Creek  Farmers'  Club  met  last 
Saturday  at  the  residence  of  iMessrs.  Parker 
H.  and  James  Lee.  Mr  Lee's  farm  com- 
prises over  225  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
in  grass,  the  grazing  of  cattle  being  a 
specialty.  Mr.  James  Lee  also  farms  two 
adjoining  places,  and  altogether  has  the 
care  of  nearly  500  acres  of  land.  The 
home  farm  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
The  fields  are  admirably  situated,  with 
water  in  all  oi  them,  and  the  farm  buildings 
are  large  and  well  arranged  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  a  large  number  of  cattle. 

The  club  in  a  body  looked  at  and  ad- 
mired Mr.Lee's  cattle,  and  upon  re  assem- 
bling at  the  house  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, consisting  of  Mes'^rs.  Benj  Silver, 
Jr,  S.  B.  Silver  and  B.  H.  Barnes  reported. 
Mr.  B.  Silver  said  this  might  be  called  the 
model  farm  of  Harlord  county.  Mr.  Lee 
lately  sent  away  about  18  fine  fat  cattle 
and  has  as  many  more  ready  to  go.  The 
most  ol  the  latter  will  be  shipped  to  Europe. 
He  also  has  a  nice  lot  of  stock  cattle.  60  in 
number,  and  20  more  on  an  adjoining 
place.  A  yearling  calf  was  pointed  out 
which  weighs  over  900  lbs.  Mr.  Lee  has 
made  several  improvements  since  the  club 
last  met  at  his  place.  He  is  buildmg  a 
new  dwelling  house  on  a  beautiful  site ;  has 


erected  a  Fairbanks'  cattle  scales,  which 
he  has  protected  by  a  substantial  shed,  and 
has  put  up  475  panels  of  new  fence.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  him  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  all  his  farm 
operations  are  done  and  the  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings. 

The  question  discussed  was:  "Can  land 
be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility 
without  the  use  of  barn  yard  manure  ? 

Mr.  James  Lee  said  ;  Barn  yard  man- 
ure is  the  only  reliable  fertilizer.  It  needs 
no  chemical  test  to  tell  you  what  efiect  it 
will  have  upon  the  crop  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  whether  or  not  it  will  benefit  the 
land.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  With  no  other  fertilizer  can 
you  constantly  crop,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  your  land.  I  know  of  no  better 
illustration  than  our  gardens  and  the  large 
truckers  around  the  cities.  It  is  said  that 
they  cannot  raise  a  very  large  crop  of  veg- 
etables with  any  other  fertilizer.  So  says 
Peter  Henderson,  and  most  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  take  him  for  authority.  The  great 
point  is  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  all  the 
manure.  Then  the  question  would  natur- 
ally come  up,  when  and  how  to  apply  this 
manure?  The  first  point,  when  to  apply 
the  manure,  I  think  is  easily  answered. 
As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
go.  I  would  say,  any  time,  from  the  first 
of  January  to  the  31st  of  December.  As 
to  the  best  manner  of  applying  manure,  I 
should  prefer  spreading  it  on  grass  land, 
immediately  after  hauling  it  to  the  field. 
It  is  very  important  to  spread  it  evenly. 
A  great  deal,  perhaps  one  half,  of  our 
manure  goes  t«)  waste;  in  the  form  of  liquids. 
The  question  is,  can  our  lands  be  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  fertility  without  the 
use  of  barn  yard  manure  ?  I  can  answer 
that  question  by  what  I  have  observed 
around  my  own  county.  I  know  of  no 
farm  made  rich  except  where  cattle  have 
been  kept,  either  as  a  dairy  or  stock  farm, 
and  I  have  seen  a  number  of  them  greatly 
improved  by  such  treatment.  As  our 
question  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  expense,  I  feel  absolutely  sure  that  it 
can  be  done  by  the  use  of  barn  yard  man- 
ure if  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  I  am 
very  doubtful  if  any  amount  of  commer- 
c'al  fertilizers,  used  alone,  would  bring  our 
lands  to  the  highest  state  of  impro^  ement. 

"Benjamin  Silver,  Jr.,  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative,  but  land  can  be 
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brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  if  not 
the  highest,  by  commercial  fertilizers." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, but  all  seemed  to  hold  that  if  barn 
yard  manure  could  be  had  in  abundance 
that  it  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  recu- 
perate our  worn  out  soils  and  that  it  was 
more  reliable  as  a  permanent  improver  of 
the  soil.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  barn  yard  manure  was  the 
chief  reliable  fertilizer  and  to  have  this  on 
the  farm  it  was  necessary  to  keep  all  the 
stock  that  the  farm  could  carry. 

"Geo.  J.  Finney's  opinion  was  that  if  not 
Hmited  in  expense  land  can  be  brought  to 
as  high  a  state  of  fertility  by  bought  fertili 
zers  as  by  barn  yard  manure,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  it  would  not  be  as  lasting. 
Take  the  same  quality  of  land,  and  use  the 
same  diligence  and  foresight,  and  farm 
with  the  same  care,  and  you  will  have 
equally  good  results  Irom  commercial  fer- 
tilizers as  from  barn  yard  manure,  but  the 
cost  would  be  greater.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  barn  yard  manure  to  make  a  crop, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  follows  that  bone 
dust  would  not  bring  as  good  a  crop. 

"Judge  Watters  remarked  that  all  he 
might  say  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of 
what  Mr.  S.  M.  Lee  had  said,  but  in  a 
difTerent  form.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
determine  what  is  meant  by  the  highest 
state  of  fertility.  If  the  standard  is  the 
raising  of  any  particular  crop  all  will  agree 
that  it  can  be  done  with  artificial  fertilizers  ; 
but  his  idea  of  the  highest  state  of  fertility 
is  land  that  will  produce  large  crops  with- 
out any  addition  to  it.  Ideal  farming 
would  be  to  have  land  like  Deacon  Jones' 
wonderful  one  horse  shay,  that  was  so  per- 
fectly adjusted  in  all  its  parts  that  when  it 
broke  down,  it  went  all  to  pieces  at  once. 
So  with  the  land — to  have  it  that  the  last 
crop  would  be  as  good  as  the  first.  Our 
poor  land  is  poor  not  because  it  is  deficient 
in  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  but  be 
cause  some  elements  are  exhausted  faster 
than  others.  The  best  way  to  restore  fer- 
tility is  to  get  materials  from  plants.  If 
we  could  find  out  what  was  needed  and 
get  it  from  some  other  source  you  might 
make  the  land  productive.  In  barn  yard  I 
manure  you  get  all  the  elements  in  the  | 
proportion  required  for  plants.  In  bone  | 
4ust,  also,  you  restore  to  the  land  what 


come  from  it.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the 
barn  yard.  If  you  allow  me  to  use  every- 
thing that  constitutes  barn  yard  manure, 
you  may  take  away  the  barn  yard.  If  you 
add  the  one  or  two  elements  lacking  you 
wiU  restore  the  fertility  for  some  time  but 
can't  get  the  land  to  the  highest  state  of 
fertility.  As  to  enrichiii^j:  land  by  shading 
it,  he  thought  that  was  due  to  chemical 
action  in  the  ground  itself 

"S.  M.  Bayless  said  his  opinion  was 
that  you  want  barn  yard  manure  to  make 
land  rich.    He  keeps  cattle  with  that  view. 

"Judge  Watters  advised  the  application 
of  bone  dust,  sowed  on  grass,  one  or  two 
years  before  plowing  for  corn." 

The  whole  discussion  was  very  instruc- 
tive and  proved  the  importance  of  such 
clubs,  and  the  reputation  that  this  Deer 
Creek  club  has  attained,  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  its  county  and  to  the  whole 
State. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Weeds  on  the  Farm. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  some  farmers  how 
weeds  get  on  their  land  ;  to  others  it  is  very 
evident.  Sometimes  farmers  are  imposed 
upon  when  they  buy  their  clover  seed,  and 
much  that  is  foul  gets  in  among  it.  A  far- 
mer recently  said  in  our  hearing  that  in  a 
lot  of  clover  seed  purchased  this  spring  was 
a  quantity  of  turnip  seed,  which  although 
not  greatly  detrimental,  was  nevertheless, 
out  of  place.  A  few  years  since  his  neigh- 
bor purchased  a  large  quantity  of  mustard 
seed  in  the  same  way  since  the  mustard 
is  not  out  of  the  fields  yet.  In  such  ways 
weed  seeds  often  find  their  way  upon  our 
fields.  But  more  frequently  they  are  pre- 
ventable. Weeds  along  the  highways  are 
a  nuisance,  and  should  be  cut  before  seed- 
ing. Where  there  is  a  law  against  both 
road -masters  and  farmers,  too,  allowing 
them  to  grow  and  go  to  seed,  it  should  be 
enforced.  There  is  no  more  noxious  weed 
than  the  wild  carrot  and  it  is  hard  to  kill. 
We  know  of  fields  that  are  literally  covered 
with  it.  Constant  mowing  will  in  some 
cases  kill  it  out,  but  more  frequently  it  re- 
requires  plowing  and  re-plovving  to  do  it. 
Our  crops  would  be  much  larger,  could 
the  weeds  be  banished,  for  they  draw  much 
nourishment  from  the  soil  which  rightly 
belongs  to  the  crop  that  is  growing. 

Chatham,  N.  Y.        J.  W.  Darrow. 
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To  Prepare  Vegrefable  Monld  Qackly. 

As  early  as  the  leaves  of  trees  can  be 
collected,  let  them  be  brought  in  a  consid- 
erable quantity,  into  a  close  place,  and 
dressed  up  there  in  the  form  of  a  hot  bed. 
Let  this  be  well  saturated  with  the  drain- 
ings  Irom  the  dung- heap,  with  suds  from 
the  wash-house,  with  urine  from  the  stable 
and  cow-house,  where  this  latter  article  can 
be  procured.  Let  this  bed  or  heap  be 
covered  and  lined  with  fresh  stable  dung 
to  make  it  heat.  When  the  heating  is 
sufficiently  subsided,  let  the  leaves  be  un- 
covered and  turned  over,  to  mix  the  dry 
and  the  wet  well  together,  and  if  moisture 
be  required,  let  them  have  it  of  the  same 
description,  repeating  the  process  till  all  be 
reduced  to  fine  mould.  This  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  months  from  the  time  of 
collecting  the  leaves,  and  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  the  liquid  recommended,  a  layer 
of  maiden  eartn,  of  two  feet  thick,  should 
be  made  the  substratum,  which  would  re- 
ceive any  of  the  valuable  liquid  that  would 
otherwise  run  to  waste.  Leaves  of  slow 
decomposition  should  be  avoided,  as  those 
Q>\.  the  oak,  &c.,  which,  however,  are  the 
best  for  retaining  heat  in  hot  beds  and  pits. 
The  leaves  of  Pir  should  also  be  avoided, 
but  those  of  the  Sycamore,  Elm,  Alder, 
Maple,  and  all  the  soft  kinds  are  better 
suited  for  the  purpose.  This  compost 
should  be  kept  dry,  in  an  airy  place,  and 
ridged  up,  so  that  the  rain  can  not  wash 
out  the  salts  with  which  it  abounds. —  Gar- 
dener's Record. 

The  Farming  M^or/d  says  that  home- 
made manure  should  be  the  farmers's  text, 
and  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
should  be  lessened  to  conform  to  the  supply 
of  fertilizer  produced.  One  of  the  chief 
sins  existing  in  our  present  farming  system, 
it  adds,  is  the  habit  of  over- cropping.  An- 
other sin  is  our  failure  to  inform  ourselves 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  soils.  No 
man  can  farm  intelligently  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  his  land,  and  who  does 
not  know  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  the  different  crops. 


Decokative  Aut. —  Explicit  directions  for 
every  use  are  given  with  llie  Diamond  Dyes. 
For  dyeine-  Mosses,  Grasses,  Eggs,  Ivory,  Hair, 
<fcc.  10c.  Druggists  keep  them.  Wells,  Richard- 
son <fc  Co.,  Buriingtonj,  Vt. 


Plowing.— Do  not  plow  land  until  it  is 
dry  enough  to  be  turned  without  packing 
like  mortar  under  the  trowel,  and  it  is 
important  to  harrow  before  the  iurrows 
have  dried  much,  else  there  will  be 
hard  lumps  that  will  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  all  summer.  It  is  believed 
that  great  mischief  has  been  perpetrated 
by  theoretical  agricultural  writers  therefore 
by  advocating  deep  plowing.  A  shallow 
soil  may  be  deepened  very  gradually  as 
the  quanaity  of  manure  is  increased, 
but  not  faster.  The  process  of  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  the  soil  should  be 
principally  at  fall  plowing.  It  is  believed 
that  farmers  generally  do  not  plow  enough  ; 
there  is  no  labor  lost  by  an  extra  plowing 
or  two.  A  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  at 
farming ;  some  of  the  new  harrows  do 
excellent  work  in  this  direction  and  at 
small  cost. —  U^esiern  Farmer. 


Farming  has  not  yet  reached  that  si  ate 
of  development  when  you  can  say  this  or 
do  that  and  you  can  have  a  crop  of  so  many 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fact  is  the  farm- 
er stands  near  to  the  forces  of  nature  than 
other  classes.  Clouds,  storms  and  winds 
and  the  mighty  hurricane  make  war  upon 
his  labors,  and  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
vent  their  wrath  upon  him,  but  the  Good 
Book  has  promised  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  as  long  as  the  sun  gives  heat  and  the 
clouds  moisture  he  will  continue  the  strug- 
gle.— 


Size  of  a  Ton  of  Hay. — Hay  differs 
very  much  in  weight  and  solidity.  Ripe 
timothy  hay  is  the  heaviest  kind,  and  400 
cubic  feet  of  it  well  packed  in  a  stack  or 
mow  will  make  a  ton.  When  cut  in  blos- 
som 450  to  480  cubic  feet  are  required  to 
make  a  ton.  If  mixed  with  clover  the  bulk 
of  a  ton  will  vary  from  450  to  500  feet,  as 
the  clover  may  be  less  or  more  in  it.  All 
clover  hay  requires  600  to  700  cubic  fett 
for  a  ton,  as  it  may  be  pressed  more  or  less 
closely  in  the  mow,  or  as  it  may  be  fine  or 
coarse.  Ol  the  coarse,  pea- vine  clover,  800 
feet  will  make  a  ton.  About  700  cubic  feet 
^f  mixed  red  and  wild  meadow  grass  hay 

11  make  a  ton.  Some  considerable  ex- 
perience is  needed  in  estimating  the  weight 
of  hay  to  distinguish  between  the  qualities 
and  conditions. 
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The  Niag'ara  Orape> 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  basket  of  Niagara 
grapes  from  the  well  known  grape  propa- 
gator, T.  S.  Hubbard  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  owners, 
their  general  agent  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Niagara.    Mr.  Hubbard  writes  us  : — 

We  send  you  a  basket  of  Niagara  grapes 
grown  by  Jonas  Martin  of  Brocton,  N.  Y., 
where,  during  the  past  four  years  over  two 
hundred  acres  of  this  variety  have  been 
cultivated.  Mr.  Martin  has  47  acres  of 
them  10x10  feet  apart,  and  given  ordinary 
vineyard  culture.  The  vines  on  which 
these  grapes  grew  are  four  years  old,  and 
produced  this  season  from  20  to  40  pounds 
per  vine.  The  clusters  average  nearly  one- 
half  pound  each,  and  are  ol  large  and  uni- 
form size.  Several  single  clusters  weighed 
a  pound  each.  One  four-year-old  vine 
produced  eighty-eight  clusters  which 
weighed  exactly  forty  pounds,  and  not- 
withstanding this  extraordinary  yield  the 
fruit  all  ripened  and  was  picked  at  one 
picking  less  than  a  week  after  the  first  fruit 
was  picked  in  the  vineyard,  and  before 
Concords  were  one  third  of  them  ripe.  I 
think  the  Niagara  will  succeed  as  univer- 
sally as  Concord.  It  is  a  trifle  earlier,  is 
more  vigorous  in  growth,  is  equally  healthy 
and  hardy  and  produces  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  more  fruit.  The  skin  is 
more  firm,  making  it  a  much  better  keeper 
and  shipper  than  Concord.  In  quality, 
many  good  judges  pronounce  it  very  fine, 
while  others  think  it  but  little  if  any  better 
than  the  Concord.  We  think  it  would 
generally  be  considered  better.  All  agents 
who  have  authority  to  sell  the  Niagara  will 
hold  a  (  ertificate  given  under  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  Niagara  Whith  Grape  Co.  To 
every  vine  sent  out  will  be  attached  a  small 
metal  seal  on  which  will  be  stamped  the 
trade  mark  N.  W.  G.  C.  a  facsimile  o. 
which  is  shown  on  the  certificate  of  agency. 
This  will  effectually  protect  at  least  all  who 
read  the  newspapers  from  being  swindled 
spurious  vines.    See  cut  on  opposite  page. 

Higher  Petces  for  Butler.— All  dairymen 
■who  use  Welis,  Riclifirtlsoii  &  Co.'s  Improved 
Butler  Color,  ngi  ee  that  it  increases  the  value  of 
butter  sevcjal  c(  nts  a  pound.  It  is  pure  and 
harmless,  convenient  for  instant  use,  has  no  taste 
or  odor,  and  give  a  clear,  golden  l  icliness  to  the 
hulter  It  is  tlie  very  besT|butler, color  obtaina- 
ble, and  it  not  expensive.  In  evei  y  Slate  in  lU§ 
■pnion  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing. 


Raspberry  Culture — Plant  in  the  fall, 
say  from  the  middle  of  October  until  it 
freezes  up.  Raspberries,  gooseberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  etc.,  all  start  very 
early  in  the  spring.  In  fall-set  plants  this 
growth  is  not  injured ;  they  will  make 
nearly  double  the  growth  the  first  season 
that  those  will  set  in  the  spring. 

In  setting  plants  in  fall,  hill  up  over  or 
around  the  plants  as  the  case  may  be,  six 
to  eight  inches.  In  the  spring,  level  even 
with  the  surface;  this  throws  the  water 
away  from  the  plants  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  having  or  being  thrown  out  by 
the  frost.  Do  not  set  too  deep,  and  be 
sure  to  make  the  earth  firm  around  the 
plants.  Cut  back  the  canes  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground,  as  soon  as  planted. 
Raspberries  can  be  grown  without  staking, 
if  the  following  directions  are  observed. 
As  soon  as  the  canes  reach  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  pinch  off  top  of  each, 
and  as  soon  as  lateral  shoots  have  grown  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches,  treat  them  the  same 
way,  this  makes  a  strong,  stocky  bush,  able 
to  support  itself,  and  the  fruit  is  increased 
both  m  size  and  quantity.  Trim  out  the 
old  wood  during  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring. — Ex 


Wood  Ashes  in  the  Orchard. — 
Among  the  most  common  and  most  valu- 
able of  special  manures  I  place  wood  ashes. 
The  amount  of  ash  and  its  relative  compo- 
sition vary  with  the  kind  and  part  of  vege- 
table burned,  but  we  may  safely  take  the 
ash  of  the  body  of  a  beeck  tree  as  repre- 
senting the  average  composition  of  wood 
ashes.  One  bushel  of  ashes  represents 
about  2i  tons  of  dry  body  wood.  Wood 
ashes  contain  all  the  required  elements  of 
plant  nutrition  except  nitrogen.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  wood  ashes  contain  16  pounds 
of  potash  worth  80  cents,  3?  pounds  soda 
worth  2  cents,  67  pounds  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia worth  8  cents,  and  5^  pounds  phos- 
phoric acid  worth  26  cents.  If  we  had  to 
buy  in  market  in  the  cheapest  form  the 
manuriai  materials  contained  in  100  pounds 
ashes  the  cost  would  be  $1.16.  Can  you 
afford  to  throw  away  such  valuable  mate- 
rials, or  sell  them  for  sixpence  a  bushel  to 
the  soap  boiler  ?  No  argument  is  needed; 
here  is  the  value  and  there  is  the  selling 
price.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. — 
^rof.  Kedsie, 
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THE  C09IET  PEAR. 

Healthy,  StroDg-growiDg  tree ;  early  bearer;  fruit  good  size  and  quality;  very  early  and  profita- 
ble.   Colors  up  beautifully. 

A  new  candidate  for  supremacy  in  beauty  and  earliness  in  the  pear  line  is  the 
Comet ;  now  first  offered  to  the  public  by  John  S.  Collins  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  It 
has  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  latitude  42  degrees,  for  a 
few  years,  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  healthy,  bearing  young  and  abundantly  ; 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  large  size,  splendid  color,  (red  and  yellow)  has  ripened  and 
been  marketed  in  July  grown  at  the  above  named  location  and  sold  in  New  York  mar- 
ket each  year  at  high  prices.  The  comparative  value  of  early  fruits  may  be  estimated 
by  thelact  that  Bartlett  pears  grown  in  Va.  this  year  sold  in  N.  Y.  at  $7  per  busheh 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

The  Keifer  Pear. 


Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  certain 
fruit  growers  and  others  against  this  re- 
markable pear  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion, it  is  steadily  working  its  way  to  the 
front  as  a  profitable  variety.  Its  value  lies 
chiefly  in  its  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  sur- 
passing all  others  in  this  respect ;  its  health- 
iness and  comparative  freedom  from  blight, 
so  latal  to  pear  culture ;  its  season  of  ripen- 
ing, at  a  time  when  the  market  is  not 
overstocked  with  pears  ;  its  good  keeping 
qualities,  being  a  good  shipper,  admitting 
of  being  sent  across  the  ocean  as  readily  as 
apples ;  and  last  but  not  least,  its  value  as 
a  canning  pear,  being  unequaled  in  this  re- 
spect. Much  has  been  written  and  said 
against  its  quality  as  an  eating  pear.  While 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Bartlett 
and  other  highly  flavored  pears,  it  is  when 
ripe  of  pretty  fair  quality,  good  enough 
for  the  season  in  which  it  ripens — October 
and  November.  In  appearance  it  is  re 
markably  handsome,  of  a  golden  color, 
large  size,  and  as  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
fact  that  a  fruit  sells  according  to  its  looks, 
and  consumers  are  a  long  time  in  being 
educated  in  regard  to  taste,  it  is  a  safe  pear 
to  put  upon  the  market.  It  can  also,,  in  my 
opinion  be  grown  more  cheaply  than  most 
other  pears,  as  it  is  unrivalled  in  produc 
tiveness,  bearing  in  the  nursery  rows  at 
four  years  old  as  much  as  one-half  peck  or 
more  of  pears  to  the  tree,  this  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes ;  six  year  old  trees  I 
have  seen  with  over  a  bushel  of  pears,  and 
grafts  set  in  old  trees  would  be  loaded  to 
breaking  down  the  second  year.  In  habit 
of  growth  it  possesses  all  the  vigor  of  the 
"sand  pear  fiom  which  it  is  descended,  and 
makes  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees, 
having  a  deep  green  foliage,  which  remains 
fresh  and  green  until  lone  after  Irost.  The 
disseminators  of  the  Keifler  pear  are  prov- 
ing their  faith  by  their  works,  one  of  whom 
has  an  orchard  of  ten  thousand  trees,  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  best  are 
setting  out  all  they  can.  Will  it  be  over- 
done ?    We  think  not  in  our  day. 

I  might  also  mention  here  that  while  the 
Keifler  does  well  as  a  standard,  seldom  if 
ever  blighting ;  it  is  as  complete  a  failure 
upon  quince  stock,  and  as  a  dwarf,  as  is 
possible  for  a  pear  to  be,  quince  sap  being 
poisonous -to  the  Keifer.    This,  however, 


is  a  blessing,  as  the  Keifler  comes  into 
bearing  so  young  as  a  standard  that  it  is 
all  unnecessary  to  dwarf  it. 

Harman's,  Md.  R.  S.  Cole. 


The  Blood  Leaved  Maple.— Maples 
with  colored  foilage,  varying  from  the 
maple  green,  have  been  cultivated  for 
years.  There  have  been  the  dark- leaved 
Norway,  the  purple  sycamore,  and  in  later 
years  the  Colchican,  all  varieties  useful  on 
account  of  their  color.  The  latest  additions 
to  the  number  are  the  various  forms  of  the 
Japan  maple.  These  are  numerous,  dis- 
tinct and  pretty,  varying  in  color  from 
variegated  to  blood  red  forms.  One  of 
the  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  all  is  the 
one  getting  well  known  as  the  "Japan 
blood-leaved."  Its  leaves  are  a  rich  red — 
not  purple  as  in  the  purple  beech— and 
keep  this  color  throughout  the  season. 
The  color  is  most  intense  in  the  younger 
growth,  lessening  in  intensity  as  the  leaves 
get  older,  but  never  loosing  so  much  of  it 
as  to  fail  to  attract  a  passer  by  by  its  rich 
coloring.  Some  forms  of  the  Japan  maple 
are  not  robust  growers,  but  the  one  of 
which  we  write  is  a  vigorous  kind,  and 
soon  forms  a  large  shrub  or  tree.  The 
leaves,  besides  being  beautifully  colored, 
as  stated,  are  very  much  dissected,  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  tree.  We  owe  much 
to  Japan  for  many  beautiful  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
the  blood  leaved  maple, —  Germantown 
Independent. 


An  Insecticide.—  George  W.  Walz 
writes  to  the  Fruit  Recorder  that  he  has 
boiled  leaves  and  stems  of  tomato  plants 
until  the  juice  is  all  extracted,  and  finds  the 
liquor  deadly  to  caterpillars,  lice  and  many 
other  enemies  of  vegetation.  It  does  not 
injure  the  growth  of  plants,  and  its  odor 
remains  for  a  long  time  to  disgust  insect 
marauders. 


Officeholders. — The  office  held  by  the  Kid- 
neys is  one  of  importauoe.  They  act  as  natures 
sluice- way  to  carry  off  the  extra  liquids  from  the 
system  and  with  them  the  impurities  bolh  those 
tiial  are  taken  into  the  stomach  and  those  that 
are  formed  in  the  blood.  Any  clogging  or  inac- 
tion of  these  organs  is  tlierefore  important  Kid- 
ney-Wort is  Nature's  efficient  assistant  in  keep- 
ing the  kidnes  in  good  working  order,  strenglh- 
I  ening  them  and  inducing  healthy  action.  If  you 
would  get  well  and  keep  well,  take  Kidney-Wort, 
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To  Measure  a  Standing  Tree. — Any 
person  may  easily  get  at  the  exact  height 
of  a  tree  when  the  sun  shines,  or  during 
bright  moonhght,  by  marking  two  lines  on 
the  ground,  three  feet  apart,  and  then 
placing  in  the  ground  on  the  line  nearest 
to  the  sun  a  stick  that  shall  stand  exactly 
three  feet  out  of  the  soil.  When  the  end 
of  the  shadow  of  the  stick  exactly  touches 
the  furthest  line,  then  also  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  will  be  exactly  in  length  the  same 
measurement  as  its  height.  Of  coarse,  in 
such  a  case  the  sun  will  be  at  an  exact  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees.  By  annual  measure- 
ments it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
growth  of  trees  from  year  to  year. —  Youth's 
Companion. 


Salt. — Common  barrel  salt  is  nearly  all 
pure  salt  though  traces  of  other  minerals 
exist.  Fertilizing  salt  is  prepared  from  the 
refuse  salt  of  salt  works,  and  contains  the 
oxide  of  iron,  potash,  gypsum,  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  grease,  with 
which  is  mixed  lime  and  wood  ashes  (all 
fertilizing  materials)  ground  fine  and  mixed 
by  machinery.  It  is  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose  but  fertilizing,  and  is  sold  either 
in  bulk  or  in  200  pound  sacks,  though  any 
quantity  may  be  procured  that  may  be 
desired. —  Western  Rural. 


Canning. — Corn  was  the  first  vegetable 
canned  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1854,  the  can- 
ning of  tomatoes  begun  about  the  same 
time  in  Boston.  The  canning  of  fruits 
began  about  ten  years  later,  and  of  meats 
about  1872.  The  canning  of  soups  of  vari- 
ous kinds— pea  soup,  terrapin,  mock  turtle, 
tomato,  beef  and  chicken — appears  to  have 
originated  in  Boston,  and  during  the  war. 
The  canned  goods  business  forms  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  average 
retail  Deale. —  Coleman's  Kural  World. 


AGRIClJI^rrRAI.  PRINTllTG. 

Having  all  the  varioics  Cuts  needed  for 
embellishment,  we  are  prepared  to  Print 
and  furnish  Premium  Lists,  Tickets,  &c. 
for  Agricultural  Fairs,  with  dispatch,  ele- 
gantly Printed  and  Illustrated,  upon  very 
reasonable  Terms,  as  we  make  Agjicul- 
tu}  al  Printing  a  Specialty. 


 THE  DAIRY.  

Raise  the  Calves  :— The  hint  em-, 
braced  in  the  following  paragraph  may  be 
worth  a  good  deal  to  dairymen  who  sell 
milk : 

I  have  for  two  years  raised  all  the  young 
calves  I  could  get  in  the  fall  at  a  low  price. 
I  take  them  away  from  the  cow  at  once, 
teach  them  to  drink,  then  scald  one  part  of 
oil  meal,  one  part  of  corn  meal  and  eight 
parts  of  bran,  wet  enough  to  drink  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  possible  I  feed  them  the 
s  ime  dry,  as  they  are  apt  to  scour  on  mash 
in  cold  weather.  I  have  yearlings  taken 
from  the  cow  at  three  days  old,  which 
never  tasted  milk  again,  they  weigh  750 
pounds  each,  and  are  worth  $20  apiece. 
I  consider  that  they  cost  me  six  dollars 
each. 


Remarkable  Butter  Record. — The 
celebrated  Jersey  cow,  Ida  of  St.  Lambert, 
the  property  of  Valancey  E.  Fuller,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  made  the  unpreceden- 
ted record  of  a  yield  of  thirty  pounds  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  The  test 
was  official  and  may  be  considered  reliable. 
This  remarkable  cow  was  bred  by  R.  H. 
Stephens,  af  St.  Lambert,  and  was  dropped 
February  18,  1882,  got  by  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  out  of  Kathleen  of  St.  Lambert  5,122 
by  Lord  Lisgar  1,066. 

To  this  statement  the  Prairie  Farmer^ 
pertinently  remarks : 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cost 
of  the  care  and  keeping  of  this  animal 
immediately  before  and  during  the  period 
covering  the  test.  Also  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  this  course  were  it  continued, 
on  the  general  health,  vigor,  and  usefulness 
of  the  cow." 


In  the  finest  quality  of  butter  the  salt  is 
so  evenly  diffused  that,  as  appears  un.ier 
the  microscope,  every  grain  is  surrounded 
by  a  film  of  clear  and  transparent  brine. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
overworking  of  butter  before  the  salt  is 
added.  In  the  first  working  every  particle 
of  milk  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  enough 
clear  water  should  be  left  to  dissolve  every 
grain  of  salt  in  twelve  hours  before  the 
next  working  If  this  is  attained  there  is 
little  danger  of  streakiness  in  the  butter, 
but  to  get  the  best  results  the  salt  should 
be  very  finely  ground. 
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Raising:  Calves  on  Skimmed  milk. 

Seeing  in  your  issue  of  the  2d  an  inquiry 
for  I  lie  best  method  of  raising-  calves  on 
part  skim  milk  and  the  remainder  to  be 
made  up  ol  something  else,  I  give  my  ex- 
perience during  the  past  winter  with  ten 
calves  kept  on  the  skim  milk  of  three  com- 
mon cows.  Beginning  about  the  middle 
of  October,  the  calf  would  usually  be  from 
two  to  five  days  old  before  taking  from  the 
cow,  and  then  put  it  in  a  warm  stable.  I 
begin  by  giving  new  milk  and  a  small 
quantity  of  skim  milk,  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  skim  milk.  At  the  end  of 
about  one  week  I  give  skim  milk  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  calf  begins  to  drink  with- 
out the  finger,  I  take  a  common  dinner 
kettle  about  one -third  full  of  water  and 
one  half  pint  of  barley  meal,  ground  fine, 
and  cook  till  it  boils  ;  then  remove  it  and 
mix  with  skim  milk  till  you  have  the  de- 
sired quantity  that  you  wish  to  feed.  Don't 
forget  to  let  them  have  plenty  of  good 
clover  hay  before  them,  and  also  teed  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  barley  meal  twice  a 
day  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it.  I  have 
tried  all  the  ways  I  have  heard  of  or  could 
devise  and  this  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful with  me,  as  my  calves  have  not  been 
troubled  with  the  scours  and  have  kept  in 
good  condition.  A  little  out-door  exercise 
in  warm  weather  is  beneficial. — Charles 
ScoTNEY,    In  Farmers  Review. 

Dairymen  Should  Provide  Ag:ainst 
Dronght. 

Though  the  early  part  of  the  season 
started  off  well  for  a  good  growth  of  grass, 
the  middle  part  is,  as  usual,  in  many  places, 
giving  trouble  by  way  of  drought.  There 
is  very  little  territory  in  the  United  States 
which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  suffer  every 
year  for  want  of  rain.  We  have  watched 
the  workings  of  the  seasons  for  many  years, 
and  noted  the  fact  that  a  summer  very  sel- 
dom passes  in  which  there  is  not  a  serious 
shrinkage  in  milk  from  a  lack  of  rain  fall, 
and  noted  also  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
very  few  dairymen  are  prepared  for  it.  A 
few  discreet  men,  as  regularly  as  the  year 
rolls  round,  no  matter  what  the  prospects 
for  pasturage,  prepare  in  advance  for  the 
drought  which  every  observant  man  must 
expect  will  come  near  the  middle  of  the 
season,  and  thus  carry  their  herds  through 
the  summer  without  loss  from  lack  of  feed, 
but  the  great  majority  of  milk-producers 


allow  the  occasion  to  become  the  cause  of 
the  largest  leak  in  their  business. 

As  there  is  no  loss  from  having  a  supply 
of  extra  feed  on  hand  in  case  of  need,  since 
it  can  be  saved  for  winter  if  not  wanted  in 
summer,  it  seems  one  of  the  most  inexplic- 
able things  in  the  whole  system  of  dairy 
farming  that  men  who  seem,  in  other  re- 
spects, to  have  common  prudence,  should 
be  so  sadly  at  fault  in  this  particular.  There 
is  but  one  other  habit  in  dairy  management 
which  comes  anywhere  near  it  in  short- 
sightedness and  loss,  and  that  is  the  prac- 
tice which  many  have  of  treating  their  cows 
in  winter  so  that  they  come  through  with 
staring  coats  and  projecting  bones.  Both 
of  these  habits  indicate  a  lack  of  judgment 
that  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  individ- 
uals indulging  in  them,  but  to  the  whole 
business  with  which  they  are  identified.  It 
is  a  good  time  now,  while  the  milk  pails 
are  running  low  and  the  cows  establishing 
a  habit  of  diminished  yields,  to  watch  care- 
fully and  study  the  amount  and  cause  of 
loss,  with  a  view  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  situation — National  Live-stock  Journal. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  de- 
scribing a  cheap  creamer,  says  he  can  get 
a  tinner  to  make  cans  20  inches  deep  and 
8  inches  in  diameter,  with  bails  and  covers. 
Such  cans  are  sold  at  shops  here  at  75  cents 
each.  Next  have  the  carpenter  make  a 
tank  of  pine  planks  two  inches  thick,  in  a 
substantial  manner,  as  large  as  needed. 
A  tank  8  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep  will  give  an  abundance  of  room  for 
the  cans.  A  smaller  tank  can  be  used ; 
but  the  larger  one  will  hold  more  water, 
which  will  keep  at  a  more  even  tempera- 
than  in  the  smaller  one.  The  cans  hold 
about  two  pailfuls,  and  your  correspondent 
can  easily  estimate  how  many  he  will  re- 
quire. He  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  have 
a  few  surplus  cans,  in  case  it  is  not  conve- 
nient to  skim  just  on  time.  The  above 
outfit,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  cool  water, 
will  give  as  good  results  as  any  of  the 
creamers  offered,  and  not  cost  anything 
like  the  sums  asked  for  the  patented  affairs 
 •  

The  London  Dairy  Show  two  or  three 
years  ago  made  tests  of  the  several  breeds 
of  cows  to  learn  what  per  cent,  of  milk  of 
each  was  butter,  with  the  following  results: 
Ayrshire,  5.57  ;  Jersey,  4.74  ;  Guernsey, 
4.86  ;  Kerry,  3.73  ;  Brittany,  4.19  ;  Hol- 
stein,  2.27. 
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141   WEST   PRATT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  Ml). 


To  Our  Patrons. 

As  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  our 
volume  lor  the  present  year,  we  are  sure 
our  old  subscribers  will  ?oe  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  renewing  theii  -ubscnpiions  for 
1885,  and  in  doing  so,  settle  all  arrearages, 
if  any  are  due  us. 


New  Subscribers  need  not  wait  until 
January  to  send  on  iheir  subscription  for 
1885,  as  they  will,  by  subscribing  now,  re- 
ceive the  paper  from  ist  November  1884 
to  December  1886  inclusive,  with  the  pre- 
mium as  stated  below,  all  for  $1.00  cdish. 


BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  1st,  1884. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Copy,  one  year  in  advance,  $  lOO 
Club  Rates,  5  copies  one  year  in 

advance      -      .  -      4:  00 

<♦          .'10  7  50 

**         •*      20          "...  -      14:  00 

•«         *•      50          "       .            ,  -      Z'A  50 

»•         *»     100          *»        -      -       -  •      60  00 

Subscription  Price  lor  One  Year,  it'  not 
paid  In  advance,  will  be  at  the  old  rate, 
91  50  per  year,  and  positively  no  deduc- 
tion. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING 


1  Mo. 

3  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

1  Year. 

One  Square,  10  lines  

%  1.51) 
().50 
12  00 
20.()i. 

$  4.00 
15.00 
25.10 
45.00 

$  1  00 
22.50 

40,0i' 
75.00 

$  12.00 
35.t  0 
70,00 
120.00 

|[l;^"Special  rates  for  cover  pages. 

Transient  Advertisements  payal:)le  in  advance 

([^"Advertisements  to  secure  insertion  in  the 

ensuing  month  should  be  sent  in  by  the  20th  of 

the  month. 


KEl^DAIiS  IREAII.SE  OX  THE  HORSE, 
SCKlB.\EIt'-«  I^I  J^IBER  BOOK. 

SCRIBTVER'S  ORAIX  TABLEN, 
Horses,  Their  Fee«l  and  Their  Feet,— new* 

And  to  such  as  will  add  50  cents  extra 
to  the  amount  due,  we  we  will  send  a 
dollar  book 

PAIililSER'S  MODEI.  HOMES. 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  by  Peter 
Henderson,  Price  $1  50,  or  with  Maryland 
Farmer  for  one  year  $2.00.  See  notice  in 
this  number  of  this  work. 

The  World's  Cyclopedia,  price  |i.oo 
or  with  Maryland  Farmer  for  one  year 
$1.50.  See  notices  elsewhere  of  this  book 
in  this  number. 

Such  offers  of  premiums  will  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  almost 
nothing,  postage  thereon  being  pre-paid 
by  the  publisher. 


New  First-Class  Sewing  Machines 
at  Half  Price. 

payable  in  subscriptions  to  the 
"Maryland  Farmer." 
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CLUBBING". — For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
our  subscribers  to  an  economical  benefit  ol 
other  Journals  in  our  line,  we  have  consent- 
ed to  club  with  the  following  for  1884  : 
The  Breeders  Weekly  Gazette,  Chicago, 
III,  price  $3.00;  with  Maryland  Far- 
mer, $3.25. 
American  Angler,  price  $3.00  ;  with  Mary- 
land Farmer,  $3.25. 
Live  Stock  Monthly,  Portland,  Me.,  pric^ 

$1.00;  with  Maryland  Farmer,  $1.50. 
Poultry  Yard,  Hartford,  Conn.,  price $1.50; 

with  Maryland  Farmer,  $2.00. 
J9@"A]1  p.iyable  in  advance. 


SPECIAL,  JTOTICE. 

New  subscribers  who  pay  one  year 
strictly  in  advayice,  will  also  receive  free,  in 
connection  with  the  Maryland  Farmer, 
twelve  consecutive  monthly  numbers  of 
the  Po2iltry  Post,  an  illustrated  aud  thor- 
oughly practical  paper,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  poultry  interest.  The  Poultry  Post  is 
not  an  advertising  sheet,  but  a  legitimate 
publication,  containing  in  each  issue  twelve 
or  more  columns  of  just  such  practical  in- 
formation upon  the  breeding,  rearing,  feed- 
ing, housing  and  marketing  of  poultry,  as 
is  needed  by,  and  useful  to  every  farmer, 
and  it  will  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers 
on  the  above  terms. 


S^The  Maryland  Farmer  from  now 
until  January  the  ist,  1886,  for  $1.00,  be- 
sides the  premiums  as  stated  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  worth  each  from  25  to  50  cents 
as  the  selling  price,  but  each  one  intrinsi- 
cally worth  more  than  $1.00, — the  price 
ol  14  (monthly)  copies  of  our  magazine, 
which  has  never  less  than  32  pages  of 
original  or  well- selected  matter  of  instruc- 
tive reading.  Come  one,  come  all,  farmers 
to  the  font  of  pure,  practical  knowledge  in 
farming  and  subscribe  to  the  Maryland 
pARMER  for  1885, 


Timonium  Fair. 

This  Baltimore  County  Fair  we  attended 
only  one  day,  being  deterred  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
the  current  news  of  the  day  that  it  was 
quite  a  success.  "We  cannot  see,  from  its 
location,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  agricultu- 
ral district  and  its  proximity  to  the  increas- 
ing and  already  great  city  of  Baltimore, 
why  it  is,  that  it  should  not  become  one  of 
the  best  fairs  held  by  any  county  in  the 
State.  We  were  pleased  to  see  some  im- 
provement in  buildings,  general  arrange- 
ments and  attention  to  the  comforts  of 
visitors.  Our  stay  was  limited  and  the 
weather  oppressive,  but  we  chanced  to  see 
its  main  features. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  on  the  whole 
very  creditable,  yet  we  missed  the  familiar 
faces  and  the  stock  of  such  neighboring 
owners  of  the  finest  Jerseys  in  the  world — 
Messrs.  Shoemaker,  Seth,  Watts,  Phillips, 
Banks,  and  others,  which  made  this  branch 
of  the  fair  rather  meager  in  our  eyes. 

The  household  department  of  course  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  ladies  of  Bal- 
timore county.  The  agricultural  display 
was  not  such  as  would  have  been  expected 
from  so  rich  and  highly  cultivated  a  coun- 
try as  lies  contiguous  to  Timonium. 

The  poultry  was  certainly  not  what  we 
expected  to  find,  in  a  neighborhood  famous 
for  the  best  in  that  line  of  business  in  our 
State. 

The  machinery  was  excellent,  both  in  its 
quantity  and  quality.  We  casually  saw 
the  same,  and  noted  that  Messrs.  Griffith 
&  Turner  had  the  largest  variety,  while 
the  Baltimore  Plow  Co.  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  the  Roland  Chilled  Plow  and  other  im- 
plements. Our  friend  Linton,  who  has 
Traction  Engine  "on  the  brain,"  was  also 
present  with  his  Traction  Engine  and  Gang 
Plows,  in  all  his  glory  !  The  persevering 
zeal  of  our  friend  in  this,  yet  undiscovered 
}ine,  must  surely  end  in  that  success  which 
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will  bring  fortune  and  lame  to  him,  and 
comfort  and  wealth  to  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
features  was  the  exhibition  of  Bees,  Bee- 
culture,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Lake,  who  successfully 
illustrated  the  value  of  a  system  that  brings 
both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  possessor 
of  one  or  more  hives  of  this  wonderful 
"busy  bee." 

There  were  various  other  exhibitions  and 
a  theatrical  performance,  all  of  which  seem- 
ed to  amuse  and  attract  public  attention 
far  beyond  the  stock,  poultry  or  household 
manufactures.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  agri- 
cultural fairs  are  not  confined  to  their  legit- 
imate sphere,  but  have  to  rely  upon  side 
shows — often  demorahzing  in  their  charac- 
ter— to  gather  a  crowd  sufficient  to  pay 
expenses  of  the  meeting.  If  farmers  can 
not  be  persuaded  to  hold  annual  fairs  for 
their  improvement,  by  seeing  and  hearing, 
in  regard  to  stock-raising  and  the  culture 
of  crops,  we  think  it  were  better  to  have  no 
fairs  at  all,  rather  than  to  have  exhibitions 
foreign  to  agriculture. 

A  Horticultural  Curiosity. — Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Lake,  of  Baltimore  county,  Md., 
brought  to  our  office  the  13th  Oct.  several 
branches  of  peach  trees  bearing  the  second 
crop.  The  fruit  was  ripe  but  of  small  size, 
yet  perfectly  formed,  with  seed  in  centre, 
in  a  word,  a  perfect  but  diminutive  peach  ; 
they  were  of  Crawford's  Early  variety. 
We  have  seen  and  read  ol  many  other  fruits 
bearing  two  crops  a  year,  but  never  before 
saw  the  second  crop  the  same  year  of  the 
peach.  The  branches  showed  where  the 
first  growth  stopped,and  the  second  growth 
which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  had 
begun.  As  soon  as  the  second  growth 
begun,  the  first  growth  put  out  blossoms, 
and  the  fruit  set  and  has  matured.  Mr.  L. 
has  two  trees  now  in  full  fruitage.  Has  not 
the  long  drought  had  an  effect  upon  th' 
size  of  the  fruit  ? 

Ladies  interested  in  Patchwork  and  Embroid- 
ery pbpul4  read  Brainerd  &  Armstrong's  ft^'yt- 


Farmers  National  Congress. 

Last  year  a  "Farmers  National  Congress" 
was  inaugurated  in  Kentucky.  Much  use- 
ful information  was  evolved  by  the  discus- 
sions at  this  meeting,  and  this  Congress  is 
to  meet  this  year  on  the  19th  instant,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Robert  Beverly  of 
Virginia,  is  President,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hal- 
lowell  is  the  Vice-president  for  Maryland. 
This  is  not  the  first  national  organization 
of  farmers  in  this  country.  About  thirty 
years  ago  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society 
was  established,  and  held  at  sundry  places 
its  regular  annual  meetings  for  several 
years,  under  such  men  as  Presidents,  Hke 
the  venerable  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Gen.  Tench  Tilghman,  of 
Maryland.  These  meetings  at  Richmond, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  other  large  cities 
were  great  successes  until  the  civil  war  dis- 
rupted the  association.  Alter  the  war  a 
national  congress  was  organized,  which 
held  its  regular  meetings  in  Atlanta,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  New  Haven,  and  else- 
where, for  full  discussion  of  all  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  These  discus- 
sions were  both  popular  and  useful. 

Later  on,  or  about  1879,  there  was  a 
movement  made  in  New  York,  and  extend- 
ed over  the  whole  country,  to  form  an  or- 
ganization for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists. 
A  convention  was  called,  which  met  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  composed  of  del- 
egates from  almost  every  State  and  terr."» 
tory  of  the  Union.  The  result  of  this 
convention  was  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Association,  and  the  late 
John  Merry  man  of  Maryland  was  elected 
as  its  president.  This  association  has 
always  since  then  held  its  annual  meetings 
for  discussion  ot  vital  questions  appertain- 
ing to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  has  always 
been  attended  by  the  very  best  agricultural 
men  in  this  country,  and  the  fullest  reports 
of  said  meetings  have  been  published  in 
the  organ  of  tl^e  agsQciation— the 
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Agricultural  Review —  a  journal  which  is 
looked  upon,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  as  the  leading  agricultural  paper 
in  the  United  States,  ever  published  as  a 
monthly  review  of  agriculture, 

This  is  a  subject  we  have  long  been  in- 
terested in,  having  been  a  lile-member  of 
the  first  organization  and  attended  nearly 
all  the  meetings  held  by  these  three  nation- 
al associations  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
often  wondered  why  there  was  not  more 
interest  taken  by  the  practical  farmers  of 
the  country  in  such  manifestly  proper  and 
important  organizations,  which  have  held 
sessions  for  days  in  each  year,  where  har- 
mony prevailed  and  a  mass  of  useful 
knowledge  was  elicited. 

After  a  few  years  there  seems  to  be  a 
falling  off  of  attendance,  and  we  attribute 
it  to  the  great  extent  of  our  country,  which 
often  precludes  men  from  attending  these 
meetings,  because  they  are  so  remote  in 
many  sections  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  not  dis- 
couragingly,  but  to  show  that  we  heartily 
wish  this  new  organization  much  success, 
and  .to  say  that  the  columns  of  the  Mary- 
land Farmer  are  ever  open  to  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  subjects  connected  with  and 
calculated  to  promote  agriculture.  W. 

Thanks. — To  Mr.  Coghill  of  Va.,  for 
his  large  present  of  nice  sweet  pickle  put 
up  in  pint  glass  jars.  By  all  who  have 
partaken  of  them,  they  are  much  relished, 
and  are  pronounced  the  best  of  their  class. 
Our  people  must  be  weaned  from  sour 
pickles  before  the  sweet  pickle  can  become 
popular,  though  this  taste  is  growing  daily 
and  ere  long  the  sweet  will  probably  super 
seed  the  sour  of  the  olden  time. 

Jeksey  Cattle  —  Those  wanting  bargains  in 
Jersey  cattle  are  referred  to  advertisement  of 
De  Laval  Jersey  Herd  in  this  issue  Bulls 
of  the  best  strains  of  blood  and  all  ages,  from 
three  months  to  three  years,  are  offered  at  pop- 
ular prices,  together  with  a  few  choice  young 
cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  lirst  class  bulls.  Ad 
dress  for  catalogue,  De  Laval  Jersey  Herd,  Glen 
Jiidge,N.J. 


Frederick  County  A^ricnltnral  Society. 

This  society  held  its  24th  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Frederick  city  on  the  14th  and 
closed  on  the  17th  of  October,  under  fav- 
orable auspices  of  weather,  and  large  at- 
tendance of  spectators  each  day,  there 
being,  it  is  reported,  not  less  than  18,000 
present  on  Thursday.  It  was  in  every 
respect  the  most  successful  meeting  the 
society  has  ever  held.  The  attractions 
were  numerous  and  very  gratifying,  among 
which  we  briefly  notice,  the  large  number 
of  exhibits  of  fine  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and 
cattle  of  the  various  and  high  order  of 
breeds.  The  fine  display  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  field  products,  all  of  which  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  rich  lands  of  Fred- 
erick, and  to  the  enterprise  of  her  people 
and  to  outside  exhibitors.  It  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  this  old  society  seems 
to  grow  yearly  in  strength  and  importance 
that  her  people  are  daily  increasing  in 
interest  in  her  agriculture,  and  that  outside 
of  her  Hmits,  breeders  of  stock  are  each 
year  adding  to  the  list  ol  exhibitors,  to  show 
their  varied  breeds  of  stock,  and  court  the 
patronage  of  Frederick  county  farmers  who 
wish  to  improve  their  stock  by  the  infusion 
of  new  blood,  and  thereby  add  to  her 
already  well-earned  reputation  and  to  the 
individual  wealth  of  her  people. 

BEarford  County  Fair. 

There  were  so  many  fairs  in  October  that 
we  could  not  attend  them  all,  but  we  never 
like  to  miss  the  Harford  County  Fair,  and 
on  the  15th  ult.  we  took  an  early  train  for 
Bel-air,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
healthiest  villages  in  our  State,  where  we 
spent  the  day  most  pleasandy  with  many 
old  acquaintances.  The  people  of  this 
county  make  fair-week  a  real  farmers'  hol- 
iday. Cariiages,  wagons  and  all  sorts  of 
vehicles  are  brought  into  requisition,  and 
each  bringing  a  well  filled  lunch- basket, 
which  is  generously  shared  with  their  visit- 
ing friends  as  we  can  cheerfully  testify.  A 
dinner  of  this  sort  eaten  on  the  fair  grounds 
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is  often  more  enjoyable  than  one  in  a  crowd- 
ed hotel.  After  our  field-dinner  we  made 
an  examination  of  the  various  exhibits,  and 
found  a  very  large  and  creditable  display, 
consisting-  of  145  horses,  many  of  which 
were  fine  specimens.  The  cattle  were  reg- 
istered and  unregistered,  and  grades  of 
Shorthorns,  Jerseys  and  Devons,  in  all  95 
head.  Sheep  were  excellent,  and  in  force 
to  the  number  of  33  pens,  while  the  show 
of  hogs  was  a  small  one,  owing  to  the 
cholera  scare.  Poultry  showed  181  coops 
of  fine  birds  ;  Mr.  Colton  made  the  largest 
display,  followed  closely  by  Messrs.  Bosley, 
Minnick  and  Haviland.  There  were  74 
entries  in  machinery.  There  was  a  great 
and  excellent  display  of  apples  and  other 
fruits.  Fine  specimens  ol  vegetables, 
amounting  to  154  entries.  As  usual,  the 
ladies  of  Harford  made  a  grand  display  of 
needle  work,  &c,,  and  of  bread,  cakes  and 
pies  and  jellies,  &c. 

Free  Transportation  to  Xew  Orleans. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land only  appropriated  $5,000  toward  the 
expense  of  an  exhibit  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  our  State  at  the  World's  Ex- 
bition,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  will  gaze  upon  the  possibilities  of 
what  our  State  can  afford  to  settlers  within 
her  borders,  the  act  of  Mr.  Robert  Garrett, 
acting-president  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad 
will  be  more  fully  appreciated.  This  com- 
pany has  made  the  generous  ofTer  to  deliver 
free  all  State  exhibits  from  Maryland  and 
W.  Va.  to  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Oi« 
leans,  beginning  the  ist  of  December,  1884 
This  will  be  a  saving  of  not  less  than  $1,000 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  high-toned 
liberality  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
Marylanders. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Clydesdale  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Thursday  evening,  November  13, 
1884,  at  7  o'clock.   Charles  F.  Mills, 

Secretary,  Springfield,  111. 


What  Will  be  Seen  at  the  "World's  Fair" 
at  :New  Orleans  from  I>ecember 
1884  to  May  1885. 

The  zoological  garden  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Exposition  promises  to  be 
something  fine.  Professor  Langhammer 
of  New  Mexico  writes  to  the  managers 
that  he  has  formed  a  collection  of  bears, 
deer,  wild  cats,  red  foxes,  antelopes,  beav- 
ers, mountain  Hons  and  numerous  small 
animals,  and  means  to  send  them  to  New 
Orleans  to  be  given  to  the  citizens  zoologi- 
cal garden  when  the  exposition  closes. 
All  the  wild  animals  common  to  the  South 
and  Central  American  states  will  be  exhib- 
ited thereby  forming  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  great  show. 

The  sugar  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
of  the  products  of  Louisiana  and  Mexico 
promises  to  be  the  most  complete  yet  seen. 
Visitors  during  December  and  January 
will  be  enabled  to  visit  plantations  not 
remote  from  the  World's  Exposition 
grounds  and  witness  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 

The  Indian  Bureau  will  present  at  the 
World's  Fair  next  December  maps,  charts 
and  documents  and  information  relating  to 
Indian  reservations,  and  by  models  and 
other  appliances  illustrate  the  advancement 
in  Indian  industrial  education.  The  Pen- 
sion office  will  exhibit  all  interesting  features 
of  the  pension  system,  and  probably  some 
astonishing  facts. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  will  make  a 
graphic  display  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Egyptian  mummies  who  lived  3,000  years 
ago  will  be  represented  side  by  side  with 
all  the  races  lelt  of  the  mound  builders  and 
other  peoples  now  extinct. 


The  Bureau  of  Accommodation  of  the 
World's  Fair  is  making  at  the  present  time 
a  canvass  of  New  Orleans  in  order  to  find 
out  the  names  of  reputable  persons  who 
desire  to  receive  boarders  and  lodge:  s 
during  the  Exposition  season.  The  regis- 
ter when  completed,  will  be  open  to  the 
use  of  strangers  free  of  charge,  and  they 
can  thereby  see  at  a  glance  what  accom- 
modation can  be  had  as  well  as  what  prices 
are  charged  in  all  respectable  boarc}ipg 
houses. 
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Plymouth  Rocks. — Property  of  Mr.  C  H.  Lake,  of  TowsontowD,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  a  specimen 
of  a  fine  flock  owned  by  Mr.  Lake,  who  is 
well  known  not  only  as  a  chicken  fancier, 
but  as  the  Maryland  progressive  bee  raiser 
and  furnisher  of  all  the  new  appliances  in 
bee-keeping.  Mr.  L.  has  the  intention  of 
shortly  visiting  Cuba  in  the  great  bee  inter 
est,  and  our  readers  will,  we  are  promised, 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  observations 
during  his  trip,  not  only  upon  bees,  but 
other  matters  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 
We  here  call  attention  to  his  advertisement 
in  this  number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Plymouth  Rocks. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  writing  of  Plym- 
outh Rock  fowls  says :  *'I  have  enjoyed  this 


I  fine  modern  and  thoroughly  American 
I  breed  very  much.    It  has  been  fashionable, 
I  and  is  still  so,  but  that  does  not  hurt  it. 
In  fact,  the  only  disadvantage  is  that  it 
makes  very  fine  birds  rather  high  priced. 
The  plumage  is  that  of  the  old  Dominique. 
The  skin  is  yellow,  the  legs  are  clean,  the 
body  well  shaped  and  fowl  heavy.  The 
j  hens  are  early  layers  of  large,  brownish 
I  eg^s,  and  the  chicks  are  hardy,  bearing 
the  cold  well,  growing  rapidly,  showing 
more  fat  as  broilers  than  most,  and  being 
solid  and  weighty  for  their  age.    The  pul- 
lets lay  early  enough,  and   make  good 
winter  layers.    It  is  a  disadvantage  that 
when  crossed  upon  barndoor  fowls  of  no 
i  particular  breed,  and  also  when  crossed 
with  established  breeds,  we  get  a  good 
many  black  chickens,  on  account  of  the 
reversion  to  the  J  ava — one  of  the  original 
breeds  used  in  the  formation  of  the  one  we 
are  considering." 
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Poultry  Vermin. 

Lice  destroy  more  poultry  than  breeders 
are  aware  ot.  The  whole  feathered  tribe 
seems  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tormented 
with  these  parasites.  There  are  recorded 
instances  where  fowls  have  been  so  covered 
with  these  loathsome  pests  that  the  natural 
color  of  the  feathers  has  been  undistinguish- 
able.  They  are  not  alone  annoying  to  the 
birds,  but  materially  interfere  with  their 
growth,  causing  emaciation  and  death. 
They  are  the  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to 
the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  poultry 
fancier,  and  nothing  but  unremitting  vigi- 
lance will  exterminate  them.  Treatment : 
Whitewash  frequently  all  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  roosting  poles  ;  take  the  poles  down 
and  wash  them  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  acid  to  four  parts  of  water ;  mix 
some  of  the  diluted  acid  with  the  white- 
wash. Flour  of  sulphur,  placed  in  a  vessel 
and  set  on  fire  in  a  close  poultry  house, 
will  penetrate  every  crevice,  and  effectually 
exterminate  the  vermin.  When  a  hen 
comes  off  the  nest  with  her  brood,  the  old 
nest  should  be  cleaned  out,  washed  with 
the  solution  and  the  straw  burned,  and  new 
straw  used  in  place.  Sulphur  or  powdered 
tobacco  leaves  mixed  with  the  straw  will 
add  to  the  health  of  the  poultry.  A  little 
sulphur  mixed  in  Indian  meal  also  has  a 
good  effect.  Dip  the  fowls  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  a  quart  of  water,  then  place  them 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  to  dry  ;  this  will 
sometimes  have  the  disired  effect.  To 
guard  against  vermin,  however,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  cleanliness  is  of  the 
utmost  importance, and  there  should  always 
be  slacked  lime,  dry  ashes,  and  sand  easy 
of  access  to  the  fowls,  in  which  they  can 
roll  and  dust  themselves.  A  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  in  the  water  occasionally  is 
beneficial.  If  the  above  suggestions  with 
reference  to  cleaning  the  hen  house  are 
carried  out  before  warm  weather  sets  in, 
little  trouble  will  be  experienced  from  lice 
during  the  summer  following. — W.  D.  D., 
in  Michigan  Farmer. 


The  Maryland  Farmer  for  one  year 
•with  a  valuable  premium  for  the  small  sum 
ot  $i.oo.  Farmers  will  confer  a  favor  by 
mentioning  this  liberal  offer  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 


[Nov. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Saving  Seeds. 

It  is  an  old  truism  that  "like  produces 
like,"  a  fact  that  presents  itself  with  much 
force  to  the  attention  of  farmers.  Because 
all  plants  "produce  after  their  own  kind"  is 
a  reason  that  farmers  should  carefully  con- 
sider in  two  directions  ;  one  m  that  all  seeds 
that  are  productive  of  noxious  plants  should 
be  destroyed  or  prevented  from  coming  to 
maturity.  There  is  no  farmer  who  for  the 
sake  of  making  employment  can  affoid  to 
allow  any  noxious  plants  to  mature  seeds 
to  spread  over  his  land  to  increase  the  crop 
an  hundred  fold  and  thus  require  great 
labor  for  their  eradication,  or  else  to  enlarge 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  these  plants 
that  are  desirable.  The  second,  is,  that 
for  the  enlargement  of  crops  in  quantity 
and  quality,  the  selection  of  seed  should  be 
carefully  made.  There  is  no  crop  grown 
that  is  perfectly  uniform  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned;  there  is  always  good,  medium 
and  poor,  a  fact  which  calls  into  requisition 
a  good  degree  of  care  in  the  selection  and 
saving  of  seeds,  because  no  farmer  would 
expect  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  using 
poor  seed. 

More  difficulty  attends  selection  in  case 
of  some  kinds  than  that  of  others  Thus 
in  the  case  of  potatoes  where  the  desire  is 
to  have  smooth  and  well  formed  tubers, 
those  bearing  these  characteristics  can  be 
chosen.  And  so  too  in  making  a  selection 
of  seed  corn  ;  at  the  time  of  husking,  if  care 
is  used  and  those  ears  selected  that  are  well 
capped  over  with  grain,  and  if  possible 
taken  from  stalks  bearing  two  ears,  the 
chances  for  a  good  crop  from  such  seed 
are  much  better  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  seed  was  taken  promiscuously  from  a 
pile  of  ears  without  regard  to  quality.  The 
same  rule  would  hold  good  regarding 
early  ripening ;  if  as  soon  as  that  point 
could  be  determined  the  selection  was  made, 
the  succeeding  crop  might  be  expected  to 
ripen  proportionately  earlier. 

In  the  rase  of  threshed  grain  the  selection 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  yet  by  paying 
some  attention  to  screening  the  smaller  and 
poorly  developed  grain  can  be  cast  aside. 
It  is  said  that  is  the  case  of  grains  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  passing 
through  a  field  and  selecting  the  earliest 
best  developed  heads  and  using  for  seed 
and  from  that  product  selecting  again,  and 
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so  on  until  a  really  improved  variety  was 
secured. 

It  is  certain  that  too  great  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed.  In  the 
case  of  garden  seeds  the  great  trouble  with 
those  which  produce  their  seeds  annually, 
is  that  the  desire  for  early  vegetables,  etc., 
is  so  great  that  the  earliest  and  quite  fre- 
quently the  best  of  all  kinds  are  consumed 
and  the  selection  of  seed  is  made  as  best  it 
may  be ;  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  deterioration  when  the 
domestic  seed  is  employed  from  year  to 
year. 

Much  more  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  a  purchase  of  garden  seeds 
from  reliable  seedsmen  than  by  saving 
ones  own  unless  special  care  is  taken  and 
the  earliest  and  best  protected  from  the 
attack  of  the  good  housewife. 

Columbia,  Conn.  Wm.  H.  Yeomans. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


OcTOBEii  7th,  1884. 
Ezra  Whitman,  Esq. — I  desire  to  exprcjjs  my 
hearty  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sfiiding  the 
Maryland  Farmer  ;  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
courtesy.  The  work  is  full  of  interest  to  me,  for 
I  delight  in  noticing  the  progress  made  in  agri- 
culture and  in  tlie  wondeiful  machines  invented 
for  the  help  of  the  workers.  I  am  also  greatly 
pleased  with  the  sflpirit  you  put  into  the  publica- 
tion, and  its  fine  typographical  appearance. 

We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  time.  What 
brain  force !  What  drives  and  push  in  business ! 
And  the  larmer— the  advanced  farmer— is  fast 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  splendor  of  his 
avocation.  Splendor  may  seem  a  strong  adjec- 
tive, but  really  I  see  the  splendid  in  its  higher 
and  nobler  possibiliiies.  There  are  many  un- 
educated plodders  on  the  farm,  but  the  better 
class  understand,  or  at  least,  are  beginning  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
soils  snd  atmospheres,  so  richly  freighted  with 
God's  good  will  to  men,  and  still  so  full  of  mar- 
vel to  the  student  farmer.  The  world  has  trod' 
dea  the  soils  of  earth,  and  breathed  the  atmos- 
phere for  many  years  ago,  but  the  most  advanced 
of  us  hardly  realize  the  wealth  of  hidden  wond- 
ers which  these  contain.  The  farmer  is  destined 
to  rise  in  prominence  and  power,  as  scientific 
education  shall  enable  him  to  advance  more  and 
more  into  these  wonderful  resources  of  wealth,  and 
still  un^lored  regians  of  mystery.   Oh!  how 


much  is  being  overlooked  in  the  common  things 
— the  barn  yard,  the  potato  patch,  wheat  and 
corn  fields,  and  orchards. 

Yours  truly,        R.  H  P. 


Silk  Culture  \ote. 

I  see  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  silk  culture  circular,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  silk  raisers.  It  reads  as  follows : 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  1,  1884. 
All  persons  who  are  unable  to  buy  silk  worm 
eggs,  and  are  yet  desirous  of  engaging  in  Silk 
Culture,  will  be  furnished  with  them  by  this 
Department  gratuitously.  In  order  thnt  a  proper 
amount  may  be  sent,  the  applicant  is  requested 
to  fill  out  the  the  inclosed  blank  and  forward  it 
to  me.  Eggs  will  be  distributed  in  December, 
and  insti'uctions  as  to  their  keeping  will  he  sent 
with  them.  All  applications  should  be  made 
before  then,  as  the  worms  are  liable  to  hatch  after 
that  on  being  exposed  to  warmth,  and  therefore 
a  certain  risk  attends  their  shipment. 

George  B  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
"The  enclosed  blank"  gives  information  from 
silk  raisers  as  to  the  amount  of  silk  worm  food 
that  they  have  at  their  disposal,  and  also  as  to 
the  experience  that  they  have  had  in  the  industry. 

Magnan. 


Dillon  Bros.,  of  Normal  111,,  have  attended 
five  fairs  this  season  with  their  Norman  horses, 
and  were  awarded  fiftj^-four  premiums;  forty- 
five  first,  and  nine  second,  seven  of  which  were 
sweepstake  premiums  The  class  of  fairs  they 
have  attended  has  brought  them  in  competition 
with  the  best  stock  in  the  United  States  and  the 
large  number  of  premiums  t  hey  have  taken  speaks 
volumes  for  their  stock.  Horses  that  can  carry 
away  the  prizes  from  the  Illinoes  and  Indiana 
state  fairs,  and  the  St  Louis  fair,  can  compete 
successfully  at  any  fair  in  the  world.  Dillon 
Bros  will  have  a  number  of  their  Norman  horses 
on  exhibition  at  the  fat  stock  show  in  Chic.igo, 
in  November,  and  from  there  they  will  go  to  the 
World's  fair  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  ex- 
hibit a  number  of  their  finest  stallions  and  mares. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  mission- 
ary the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  nervous  debility  and  all  nervous  complaints, 
after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  pow- 
ers in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows  Actu- 
ated by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  hum- 
an suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all 
who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Notes,  149  Power's 
Bloek.Rochester,  T.—* 
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Live  StocK  Register. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  give  a  life  pic- 
ture of  three  full  sisters  as  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  splendid  Cotswold  flock 
of  sheep  owned  by  the  Miller  Company 
of  Beecher,  III. 


Oxfordshire  Sheep. 


We  have  mentioned  before  the  large  and 
fine  importation  of  F.  C.  Goldsborough  of 
"EUenborough,"  near  Easton,  Talbot  Co., 
Md.,  of  this  coming  breed  of  Oxfordshire 
sheep.  It  now  gives  us  pleasure  to  record 
the  premiums  lately  taken  in  the  West  by 
some  of  Mr.  G.'s  imported  stock. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  State  Fair,  they  won  : 
ist  prem.,  2  shear  rams,  "Bicester." 
ist     "     I     **       "  "Baron  Campsfield' 
ist     "     I     "    ewe  "Belle  of  Chicago," 
2d      "     I     "      "   "Belle  of  St.  Louis.' 

"Bicester"  won  sweepstakes  prize  as  best 
ram,  and  "Belle  of  Chicago"  best  ewe 
(sweepstakes).  Here  they  were  shown  in 
class  with  Shropshires,  Hampshires  and 
other  Oxfords. 

At  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Madison,  won 
ist  2  shear  rams  ;  ist  on  yearling  ram  ;  ist 
on  pen  of  three  ewes,  2  yrs.  old  and  over ; 
ist  on  pen  of  three  ewes,  i  yr.  and  under 
two.    No  sweepstakes  prize  offered. 

At  Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
"Baron  Campsfield"  took  ist  as  yearling, 
won  ist  also  on  yearling  ewes. 

At  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair,  won  ist  for 
2  shear  rams  "Bicester;"  ist  for  2  shear 
ewes,  (pen  of  three) ;  ist  for  i  shear  ewes, 
(pen  of  three) 

A  private  letter  from  Mr.  G.  states  the 
following  interesting  facts : 

"At  all  these  fairs  they  class  Oxfords 
with  Hampshires  and  Shropshires  ;  all  that 
saved  the  Southdown  was,  that  they  had  a 
separate  class.  My  sheep  were  every 
where  the  feature  of  the  shows,  and  crowds 
were  constantly  coming  to  see  the  "  big 
sJieep from  Maryland^ 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Early  Market  Lambs. 


The  raising  of  early  lambs  for  market,  if 
righdy  managed,  is  a  remunerative  occu- 
pation. But  it  requires  much  care.  It  is 
not  well  to  delegate  the  care  of  the  young 
lambs  in  the  cold,  raw  weather  of  early 
spring  to  the  "hired  man"  unless  he  is  a 
very  exceptional  one. 

This,  from  the  American  Cultivator^  is 
timely : — 

"If  early  lambs  are  wanted  next  spring, 
the  ram  should  be  put  with  the  ewes  this 
month.  If  the  flock  is  large  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  keep  him  at  the  stable,  giving  him  a 
little  extra  feed,  and  turning  him  out  with 
them  an  hour  each  morning.  Separate  all 
old  and  unthrifty  sheep  and  fit  them  for 
the  butcher  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
sheep,  as  in  other  stock,  it  will  pay  to  pro- 
cure a  good  male  from  which  to  breed, 
though  he  may  cost  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  animal.  A  half  dollar  of  extra 
value  on  each  lamb  will  amount  to  a  tidy 
sum  in  a  good  flock,  and  that  is  a  difference 
easily  made  by  the  services  of  a  good  male." 

There  is  little  difference  as  to  breeds  for 
this  purpose,  although  the  usually  plump 
Southdown  is  a  favorits.  Perhaps  a  cross 
from  a  grade  Merino  ewe  and  a  Cotswold 
ram,  will  be  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
named.  C)r,  just  as  well,  with  a  Southdown 
or  Shropshire  ram.  Ewes  that  are  given 
to  the  production  of  twins  should  not  be 
used  for  raising  market  lambs.  One  good 
plump  lamb  is  much  better  for  this  purpose 
than  two  scrubs. 

Whatever  the  breed,  a  compact  form  and 
vigorous  constitution  should  be  looked  for 
rather  than  size.  Ewes  go  about  five 
months  with  young,  hence  if  the  ram  is 
turned  in  now,  lambs  will  be  dropped  in 
March.  April,  May  and  June  are  the 
months  for  marketing  early  lambs,  and 
with  everything  favorable  a  40-pound  lamb 
will  bring  $10 — a  pretty  good  sum. 

J.  W.  Darrow. 


AeRIClJI.TVRAI.  PRMiTIKO. 

Having  all  the  various  Cuts  needed  for 
embellishment,  we  are  prepared  to  Print 
and  fur^iish  Preminm  Lists,  Tickets,  &c, 
for  Agricultural  Fairs,  with  dispatch,  ele- 
gantly Printed  and  Ilhistrated,  upon  very 
reasonable  Terms,  as  we  make  Ag^icul- 
tuf  al  Printing  a  Specialty. 
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Publications  Received. 


"Ogilvies  Handy  Book  of  Useful  Infok- 
MATION,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  modest  little  book 
•we  have  received  lately,  containing  128  pages 
only,  sent  by  mail  for  25  cents,  by  J  S  Ogilvie 
&  Co.,  publishers,  31  Hose  street,  N  Y.  This 
little  book  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  much 
information  to  all  classes  and  employments  of 
men.  The  political,  historical  and  Bibliograph- 
ical information  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  book,  besides  the  many  useful  tables 
it  contains,  to  be  easily  availed  of  by  every  sort 
of  reader. 

The  Silk  Worm. — A  manual  for  silk  culture. 
Excellent  and  practical.  Price  25  cents.  Pub 
lished  by  the  "Boys'  Silk  Culture  Association," 
N.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  Fairmount  ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

From  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  4, 
from  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  is  an  interest 
ing  investigation  of  the  composition  of  American 
wheat  and  corn,  by  C.  Richardson,  assistant 
chemist. 

From  the  same,  No.  3,  "The  Northern  Sugar 
Industry,  its  progress  during  the  season  of  1883," 
by  H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist. 

From  the  same  Report  for  October  on  the 
condition  of  crops,  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  and 
rate  of  transportation  companies  for  freight. 

N.  W.  Atbr  &  Son's  American  Newspaper 
Annual  for  1884  — Contains  a  careluUy  pre- 
pared list  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
the  "United  States  and  Canada,  arranged  by 
States  in  geographical  sections,  and  by  towns  in 
alphabetical  order.  It  will  show  you  at  a  glance 
all  the  newspapers  published  in  any  one  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  In  it  is  given 
the  population  of  every  State,  Territory,  county, 
county-seat;  of  all  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
and  of  almost  every  place  in  which  a  newspaper 
is  published ;  also  the  Colored  population  by 
counties  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  and  the  Chinese  population  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  It  also  gives  the  political  majority 
of  every  Slate,  Territory  and  County,  and  the 
number  of  votes  polled  by  the  Greenback  party 
at  the  Presidential  election  of  1880.  It  is  un- 
equaled  for  fullness,  correctness,  compactness <'f 
statement,  variety  and  value  of  contents,  and 
freedom  from  favoritism  or  prejudice..  Price 
1^.00,  p£^niage  paid.   Philad^lpUifv,  P». 


Trial  of  Steam  Plows. 


We,  the  undei  signed,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  superintendent  ol  the  I2lh 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association 
in  conjunction  with  the  twenty-ninth  annuat 
exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Washington  County,  Md.,  including  also 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  and 
Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va.,  to  examine  the 
working  of  Traction  Engine  Gang  Plows 
in  the  field  near  the  exhibition  grounds, 
report  as  follows : 

There  were  three  sets  of  Traction  En- 
gines with  Gang  Plows  in  the  field, — one 
by  the  Geiser  Mfg  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
one  by  the  Harrisburgh  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Co.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  one  by 
Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  A  field  of 
about  two  acres  was  equally  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  the  exhibitors  drew  lots 
for  position.  Each  engine  had  attached  a 
gang  of  six  steel  plows  with  wrought  iron 
beams,  secured  by  wood  pins,  in  such  a 
manner,  in  the  event  of  striking  a  stone, 
stump  or  other  substance  that  could  not 
be  removed  by  the  plow,  all  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  would  be  the  breaking 
of  a  wooden  pin,  while  the  plow  passes 
over  the  impediment  and  is  placed  again 
in  position  in  a  moment,  and  fastened  with 
another  pin,  for  which  purpose  a  small  box 
of  these  pins  is  carried  on  the  machine. 
Several  of  these  anticipated  accidents  oc- 
curred during  the  trial,  but  causing  no  more 
delay  than  would  occur  v/ith  an  ox  or  horse 
team  coming  in  contact  with  such  an  im- 
pediment. Were  it  not  for  this  simple 
device  the  great  power  of  the  engine  might 
do  much  damage  by  breaking  some  parts 
of  the  machine  itself.. 

Your  committee  followed,  and  closely 
watched  the  working  of  the  machines  du- 
ring the  trial.  The  plows  run  from  6  to  8 
inches  deep  and  turned  a  furrow  from  I2 
to  14  inches,  pulverizing  nicely  the  ground 
leaving  it  in  good  condition.  While  all 
the  machines  did  excellent  work,  the  com- 
mittee taking  into  consideration  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  and  the  handling 
of  the  machine,  &c.,  were  unanimous  in 
opinion  that  the  Frick  &  Co.  machine  did 
the  best  work. 

The  ground  was  exceedingly  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  trial  satisfied  your  committee 
that  steam  flgivs  were  a  mcces^.   Th?  eft- 
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ginecrs  seemed  to  have  the  machines  under 
as  complete  control  as  a  driver  has  over  a 
team  ol  horses,  while  the  machines  move 
faster  than  a  quick  walking  horse.  There 
seemed  to  be  much  similarity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  machines,  yet  each 
one  differed  from  the  others,  which  differ 
ences  we  have  not  time  to  explain. 

We  learn  the  price  of  each  machine  is 
about  $2.coo;  weight  7  to  8  tons,  and 
can  be  worked  by  two  men.  They  appear 
to  be  as  easily  managed  as  any  plain  engine, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  steam- plows  in 
a  short  time  will  not  be  as  common  as  steam 
engines  for  threshing  grain,  and  be  worked 
after  the  same  fashion,  in  moving  about  the 
country  and  plowing  by  the  acre  for  the 
iarmer,  as  steam  threshers  are  now  doing 
^at  so  much  per  bushel  of  grain  threshed. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
expressing  our  great  admiration  of  the 
superior  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done  and  our  wonder  at  the  great 
amount  of  work  they  can  perform. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ezra  Whitman, 

D.  HUYETT, 

E.  B.  Daniels, 
Wm.  M.  Lantz, 
Samuel  J.  Beitler. 


State  and  Counties  Fair. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE  QUINTUPLE  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
AND  COUNTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  AND 
CARROLL,  MD.;  FRANKLIN,  PA.,  AND 
JEFFERSON,  W.  VIRGINIA. 

The  Maryland  State  Fair,  with  those  of 
the  four  counties  named  above  was  held  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  County  Agricultural  Society, 
October  21,  22,  23  and  24.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess beyond  all  anticipation.  There  were 
12,000  entries  of  all  sorts,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance each  day,  the  crowd  on  Thursday 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  25,000  to 
40,000  people.  Dr.  Ward,  State  Veteri 
narian,  was  present  to  prevent  any  diseased 
animal  from  coming  on  the  grounds. 

/Vmong  the  ^fitries  were  choice  specimeps 


of  horses,  5heep,  hogs  and  cattle,  of  the 
respective  famous  breeds,  also  an  unusual 
large  exhibit  of  machinery. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  notice  par- 
ticularly the  many  articles  in  the  various 
departments  that  called  our  marked  atten- 
tion. But  may  be  excused  for  mentioning 
the  beautiful  herd  of  Devons  exhibited  by 
president  Frank  Brown,  not  entered 
for  premiums ;  the  Dutch  Friesians  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Patterson  of  Baltimore  county,  and 
the  beautiful  Angus  Aberdeen  cattle  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  W^hitridge  of  Baltimore  county. 
The  grand  show  of  poultry  made  by  Hon. 
Geo.  Colton  attracted  great  attention.  The 
racing  was  fine  and  there  were  many  side- 
shows. Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition, and  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Among  the  pleasant  incidents  was  a  fine 
rain  on  Wednesday,  from  11  o'clock  A.M. 
until  night.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  all  alter 
so  long  a  drought  that  no  one  seemed 
annoyed,  but  all,  ladies,  children  and  men, 
wore  smiling  countenances,  and  seemed 
grateful  and  happy  for  the  refreshing 
shower  which  paved  the  way  for  cool  and 
clear  weather  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
meeting.    Another  pleasant  incident  was 

THE  CANE  PRESENTATION. 

During  the  meeting,  our  esteemed  citizen, 
Mr.  Hudson  N.  Ames,  superintendent  of 
the  machinery  department,  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  gold  headed  cane,  by  the 
exhibitors  of  machines.  No  better  man 
could  have  been  selected  to  fill  so  arduous 
and  delicate  a  position,  anrd  we  were  pleas- 
ed to  find  he  was  rewarded  by  those  who 
know  him  best.  This  compliment  paid 
him  will  be  gratifying  to  his  numerous 
friends  as  well  as  to  himself. 

We  used  in  both  going  and  coming  the 
well  managed  Western  Maryland  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  as  lovely  a  country 
as  is  to  be  found  on  this  continent.  The 
varied  tints  of  foliage  that  nature  lends  to 
the  forest  at  this  season — the  rich  and  love- 
I  ly  valleys  hedged  about  by  lofty  hills  and 
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the  exquisite  Blue  Ridge  mountains — the 
well  located  and  highly  cultivated  farms, 
all  lent  a  peculiar  charm,  and  evidenced 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  welfare 
of  the  denizens  of  that  section  of  our  State. 
Here  and  there  to  be  sure  were  eye- sores 
in  broad  rich  fields,  in  the  shape  of  lime- 
stone boulders  that  not  infrequently  crop- 
ped out  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Yet  altogether  the  ride  over  this  road  was 
delightful  and  well  repaid  the  visit  to 
Hagerstown,  independent  of  the  great  and 
gratifying  sights  the  grand  exhibition  af 
forded.  Perhaps  the  chief  ieature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  contest  between  the 
steam  plows,  a  full  report  of  the  committee 
to  award  the  premium  will  be  found  else- 
where in  our  columns. 

Although  this  quintuple  fair  had  many 
officers  representing  the  several  associations 
there  was  perfect  harmony,  and  fraternity 
and  the  active  kindness  and  attention  of  all 
the  officers  was  duly  appreciated  and  their 
successful  management  challenged  the 
highest  praise. 

A  $2,000,000  Peacli  Crop. 

The  peach  crop  of  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  peninsulars,  this  year  has  yielded 
$2,000,000  to  the  growers  and  those  spec- 
ulators who  bought  in  the  spring.  In 
round  numbers,  2,100,000  baskets  have 
been  shipped  by  rail,  and  1,200,000  by 
water,  beside  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  dried  and  canned,  of  the  latter  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  this  season.  The 
crop  was  not  near  so  large  as  was  predict- 
ed and  expected  up  to  June,  and  the  peaches 
were  inferior,  but  prices  ruled  higher,  aver- 
aging $1.00  per  basket  for  the  best  and  50 
to  75  cents  for  the  inferior. 


"Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scien- 
tific Principles  of  Agriculture,"  is  a  learned 
inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity Museum,  Oxford,  England,  by  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  M.  A.  Ph.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 


I>B  GIL.BERT. 

The  eminent  assistant  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
of  Rothamstead,  Eng.,  made  a  short  visit 
to  our  city  recently  and  was  much  interest- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Hospital  as  well  as  other 
places  in  our  city,  among  them  some  of 
the  oyster  and  fruit  packing  houses,  and 
much  regretted  not  being  able  to  visit  some 
of  the  fruit  farms  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  The  exper- 
iments of  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
investigating  the  laws  of  husbandry  are 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
interesting  subjects  are  annually  brought 
before  the  public  through  the  numerous^ 
papers  published  by  them.  Dr.  Gilbert 
has  recently  read  before  the  scientific  asso- 
ciation at  Montreal  a  paper  on  the  exhaus- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  our  soil,  which  will  no 
doubt  attract  much  attention  among  our 
agricultural  readers,  extracts  from  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  in  our  next 
number.  Dr.  G.  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  G.,  who,  hke  the  Dr.,  was  much  in- 
terested with  what  little  they  saw  of  Balti- 
more, and  thinks  there  is  a  bright  prospect 
ahead  for  young  men  seeking  scientific 
knowledge  by  embracing  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  Hopkins  University  and  Hos- 
pital. The  Dr.  and  his  lady  sail  for  home 
on  the  ist  from  Quebec,  and  his  numerous 
friends  on  this  side  will  wish  a  safe  and 
and  pleasant  trip  Our  friend  Dr.  A.  P. 
Sharp  and  his  son,  who  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  were  the  escorts  of  Dr.  Gil- 
bert and  wile,  and  extended  to  them  much, 
courtesy. 

Apples. — In  Maine  the  crop  of  apples 
is  an  unusually  large  one,  and  in  some 
localities  farmers  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  surplus,  the  price  is  so  low.  The 
j  Winthrop  Budget  says  Baldwins  are  worth 
in  Boston  only  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel, 
hence  it  is  likely  large  exportation  of  this 
fruit  will  be  made  to  Europe  the  coming 
winter. 
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The  generosity  of  our  young  friend,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Freaner,  connected  with  this  office, 
has  enabled  us  often  to  have  luscious  speci- 
mens of  clusters  of  grapes  upon  our  office 
table.  They  are  remarkable  for  juiciness 
and  vinous  flavor,  being  little  receptacles  of 
liquor,  almost  free  from  pulp  and  seed,  with 
a  skin  so  thin  and  delicate  that  it  is  swal- 
lowed before  one  knows  it.  The  bunches 
are  large  and  shouldered,  weighing  Irom 
half  pound  to  14  ounces.  One  stem  was 
brought,  not  over  10  inches  in  length,  that 
had  4  clusters  or  bunches  of  grapes  on  it^ 
weighing  in  all,  over  two  pounds.  The 
fruit  is  small  to  medium  and  from  pale  pink 
to  dark  purple,  according  to  state  of  matu- 
rity. Ripens  Irom  20th  of  September  to 
8th  of  October,  and  hangs  long  on  the  vine. 
The  name  we  do  not  know,  but  it  tastes 
like  the  Madeira,  yet  is  larger.  The  form 
of  bunch  is  like  the  Herbmont  Madeira  also. 
It  is  a  great  grower  and  prolific  bearer. 
One  vine  this  year  had  over  200  clusters. 
If  it  were  thinned  properly,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  fruit  would  be  larger. 


Catalogues  Received. 

From  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  his  whole 
sale  catalogue  of  fruit,  evergreen  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  «&c. 

From  Green's  Nursery  Co  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
their  new  catalogue  and  hints  on  fruit  growing, 
which  contains  much  useful  and  valuable  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  especially  important  to 
young  beginners  in  that  line. 

From  H  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs.  N.  Y  , 
a  neatly  printed  and  embellished  catalogue  of 
the  fruits  and  flowei  s  grown  in  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Nurseries,  established  in  1855. 


Cecil  County  Fair. 


North  Carolina  State  Fair. — This  | 
great  State  Exhibition  begun  on  the  21st  ' 
ult.,  and  to  close  on  the  17th  of  November,  j 
If  we  judge  from  the  number  of  visitors —  | 
75,000 — the  first  few  days,  it  will  be  one  of  j 
the  best  fairs  ever  held  at  Raleigh.  j 

B^The  Maryland  Farmer  and  a  valua-  j 
ble  premium  for  $1.00, 


At  its  fifth  fair,  this  association  had  a 
display  of  exhibits  and  number  of  visitors 
which  surpassed  any  previous  fairs  that  it 
has  held  since  its  inauguration.  The 
grounds  are  improving  in  buildings,  and 
other  ways  most  rapidly.  There  was  a 
fine  display  of  stock,  farm  products,  imple- 
ments and  fancy  articles,  while  the  house- 
hold department  was  ahead  of  all  former 
years,  showing  well  for  the  ladies  and  fruit 
growers  of  that  section  of  country.  In 
poultry  and  pigeons  the  exhibition  was 
beautiful.  The  exnibits  of  60  coops  of 
young  fowls  of  almost  every  breed  by  Hon. 
George  Colton,  was  ot  itself  a  poultry  show 
of  no  mean  order.  He  had  no  old  birds, 
though  he  carried  off  in  ist  and  2nd  pre- 
miums a  large  number.  In  addition,  there 
were  other  gentlemen  who  made  large  ex- 
hibits of  choice  specimens  of  various  breeds 
of  fowls  and  were  rewarded  by  well-deserv- 
ed premiums. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  was  the 
exhibit  of  carp  from  the  State  Fishery. 
Mr.  Hughlett  represented  Commissioner 
Humphries,  and  had  charge  of  them. 

The  races  were  excellent  and  well  con- 
tested. The  great  display  of  farm  products 
of  wheat,  corn  and  vegetables  was  gratify- 
ing, because  many  specimens  came  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Calvert  county  Md., 
and  other  places  other  than  Cecil,  showing 
that  a  great  interest  is  properly  increasing 
in  these  fairs  by  the  enterprising  farmers 

The  perhaps  greatest  feature  of  this  ex- 
hibition, and  one  which  attracted  great 
attention,  was  the  large  Bee  tent  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Lake,  where  the  Apiary  was  shown  in 
its  fullest  perfection,  besides  a  numerous 
display  of  bees  from  various  countries.  In 
addition  he  had  much  machinery  and 
requisites  necessary  to  bee- culture; — also 
a  pyramid  of  honey  at  entrance  of  tent, 
representing  a  crop  ol  3,000  pounds,  the 
product  of  thirty  swarms  this  season, 
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under  the  management  of  Lake  assisted 
by  a  Maryland  lady.  Besides,  Mr.  Lake 
had  on  exhibition  a  large  collection  of 
interesting  curiosities,  among  which  was 
the  Grecian  hive,  a  present  from  King 
Olto,  of  Greece,  to  Richard  Warfield— 
afterwards  Richard  Colvin  :  also  the  casket 
in  which  Colvin  imported  the  first  Italian 
bees  that  ever  reached  the  shores  of 
America.  A  collection  of  queen  cages 
from  Italy,  of  recent  importation,  and  mail 
packages  of  bees  through  the  Imperial 
German  mail ;  every  conceivable  form  of 
honey  boxes,  feeders,  separators,  etc.,  used 
by  the  late  Colvin  in  the  experimental 
yards  of  Sunny  Side,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Really  this  was  a  remarkable  fair  and 
has  called  forth  praises  from  all  who  par- 
ticipated and  the  highe>t  eulogy  from  the 
Cecil  County  and  other  newspapers  of  the 
State. 


JS^The  Maryland  Farmer  for  only 
$1,00  per  year  with  a  valuable  premium. 


The  Commissioner  of  Maryland  lo  the 
World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  has  appoint- 
ed us  to  prepare  and  arrange  for  him  the 
Seed  Department  of  this  State.  It  is 
desirable  to  exhibit  the  products  both 
natural  and  cultivated  of  our  State,  and 
especially  ths  seeds  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Tobaccoes  grown,  also  of  all  Cereals  and 
Vegetables,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  of  the  varieties  of  both  wild  and  tame 
grasses  found  in  the  different  sections. 

As  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be 
represented  in  this  line,  we  feel  some  pride 
that  Maryland  should  not  be  found  want- 
ing. We  therefore  have,  without  compen- 
sation, accepted  this  troublesome  office, 
relying  upon  our  friends  over  the  State  to 
assiste  us.  Hence  we  ask  you  to  aid  the 
cause  by  sending  to  us  such  Seeds  as  you 
have  or  may  procure.  The  quantities  will 
vary  from  a  gill  to  half  a  pint,  so  as  to  be 
put  in  glass  bottles  properly  labeled. 

Your  compliance  will  much  oblige, 
yours  truly,    E.  Whitman,  Sons  &  Co. 

141  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EVERY  FARMER!! 

Whether  Land  Owner  or  Tenant,  we  think  desires  to  know  how  to  produce  large 
crops  in  1885,  cheaper  than  same  crop  cost  in  1884.  Pure,  Good  and  Cheap  Fer- 
tilizers solves  the  problem  if  intelligently  applied  $12.00  will  buy  a  formula  (^520  lbs?) 
PowelVs  Prepsired  ChemicsilSj  w/izc/i,  wil/io2il  a>/y  Irouble yo?c  ca?i  mix  ai  home 
wiih  earth,  making  a  Ton  of  Good  I^eriilizer,  that  tvill  not  only  produce  a  large  yield, 
but  wil  permanently  emich  the  land  Leading  farmers  in  every  State  as  reference. 
Write  for  Memorandum  Book  of  usejul  things  for  farmers  to  know.  Free. 

MMmWM  CfflDMICAIL  €ffio 

Manufacturers  of  Powell^  s  Piue  Fertilizers  for  all  crops. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


